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THE SCOOP ON HAMAS 
President Bush last week described 
Hamas as one of the deadliest terrorist 
organizations in the world. But by 
delivering both suicide bombings and 
desperately needed welfare services in 
the West Bank and Gaza, the radical 
group is eclipsing Yasser Arafat in 
Palestinian hearts and minds. TIME 
correspondents investigate. 


WHO'S YOUR PICK? 


1 a ‘Tell uswhom you 
Mt 


would choose as 
TIME magazine’s 
Person of the Year 
and explain in 50 
words why your 
choice is the person 
who “most affected 
our lives, for good 
or ill this year”—the 
POY definition of TIME founder Henry 
Luce. The winning entry will be 
published in this space in the year- 
end special issue, on newsstands 
Dec. 24, 2001. \ 

You can submit your entry at our 
extensive Person of the Year preview 
site. While you’re there, you can read 
every POY cover since the first one— 
Charles Lindbergh in 1927—and see 
photo galleries of the winners and near 
winners. Register to receive an e-mail 
alert when the Person of the Year is 
announced. At 


Ba 
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MEASURING THE SITEGEIST 
The Lycos Top 50, a popular gauge of 
searches performed on the Lycos service, 
has named its 20 most frequently 
searched-for men of 2001. Rappers rule 
the charts, with four placing in the Top 10 
No. 10 Lil’ Bow Wow, No. 6 Nelly, No.3 


| Tupac Shakur and No, 2 Eminem. The 


Web's most wanted? Osama bin Laden. 
For more analysis on Web-search trends, 
check out the Yahoo! Buzz Index, which 
takes a daily snapshot of what's hot in 
various categories, and the Google 
Zeitgeist, which tracks entries head to 
head, such as PlayStation2 vs. Xbox. 


SOAKING UP SPONGEBOB 
Every week on TIME.com, we focus on a 
few stories from the magazine and give 
you the essential websites to round out 
each. This week we tell you where to find 
tour dates for Creed and one of its tribute 
bands, Saturday-morning cartoon 
classics that predated SpongeBob 
SquarePants, 
treatment 
information for 
seasonal 
affective 
disorder, and 
the history 
behind the 
upcoming 
movie 
Black 
Hawk 
Down. At 
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TATED 


| Every week TIME writers and editors chat 
on AOL about the news. This week we 
look back at Sept. 11, forward to some 
innovative thinkers and askance at the 
nuclear-materials pipeline out of Russia. 
Go to AOL, Keyword: Live. 


ROBERT 
SULLIVAN has been 
one of the busiest men 
around the halls of the 
Time & Life Building the 
past few weeks. As editor of 

/ the new LIFE magazine, 
Sullivan shepherded the Lire book about 
Sept. 11, One Nation, which this Sunday 
will be No. lon the New York Times 
nonfiction list. He’s also a fine writer (and 
frequent TIME.com columnist), who 
penned last week's cover story on George 
Harrison. Talk with him about both on 
Monday, Dec. 10, at 8 p.m. E.T. 





Assistant managing 
editor PHILIP 
ELMER-DEWITT 
edited this week's 
installment of TIME’s 
Innovators package. In it 
Paal” Timeprofiles the new 
thinkers with innovative perspectives on 





globalism, modernism and even the 
nature of time. Chat with him about all the 
people profiled in this week’s issue on 
Tuesday, Dec. 11, at 8 p.m. E.T. 


ANITA 
HAMILTON likes 
totorture-test new 
technology—from the 
latest PCs to high-tech 
toasters—in her role as a 
columnist for TIME. This 
week she checks out holiday wish lists 
that people can e-mail to friends and 
family from various e-commerce sites. 
Chat with her on Wednesday, Dec. 12, 
at8 p.m. E.T. 





Senior writer 
JEFFREY 


on KLUGER_ usually 
1 covers the space 
program. This week he 
> , writes about a more 
\/ earthbound subject: 


smuggling atomic contraband out of 
Russia and into the hands of terrorists. 
“There are a lot of terrorist groups besides 
al-Qaeda that want to get their hands on 
nuclear material,” says Kluger. “It’s the 
job of the U.S. and other countries to start 
turning off the spigot.” Chat with him 
Thursday, Dec. 13, at 8 p.m. E.T. 
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Inside the Manhunt 





Inside the Manhunt 

é4\t would be nice if the death of 
Osama bin Laden would end 
terrorism, but the loss of any one 
individual rarely deters fanatics. 9? 


EDWARD HORN 
Atlantic Beach, New York 





SENDING AID OR PROMISING GOODIES 
hasn’t yet convinced any of the Muslim 
nations of our love for them [THE WAR, 
Nov. 26]. Nor will it. Dropping or threat- 
ening to drop nuclear bombs won't deter 
a single terrorist anywhere. Those who 
threaten the U.S. have nothing to lose and 
no fear of death. The only ex-terrorist is 
a dead terrorist. The only friendly Mus- 
lim nation is one that doesn't raise a sig- 
nificant clamor for America’s demise. We 
cannot do anything to change this. We 
are in a war that the U.S. can neither win 
nor lose. And we cannot quit. Welcome to 
the 21st century. 

LARRY MCGUIRE 

Wayzata, Minn. 


THE TALIBAN IS AT DEATH’S DOOR, BUT AL- 
Qaeda and worldwide terrorism are not. 
It is frightening to think that the death of 
al-Qaeda’s leader might result in a call to 
terminate hostilities against the crimi- 
nals who attacked civilization on Sept. 11. 
The war against terrorism has just be- 
gun. It would be nice if the death of Osa- 
ma bin Laden would end terrorism, but 
the loss of any one individual rarely de- 
ters fanatics. The sole response to terror- 
ists must be to kill them before they kill 
us. We must accept acts that in the past 
would have been found repellent in a 
democracy. We must find the backbone 
to take on any nation that teaches hatred 
and exact a price for that behavior. 
EDWARD HORN 
Atlantic Beach, N.Y. 


WE NEED TO WIN THE HEARTS AND MINDS 
of Afghanistan’s children with more than 
food and blankets. I suggest that the kids 
of America purchase dolls and other toys 
from thrift stores or gather their dis- 
carded G.I. Joes and Barbies and take 
them to the nearest military base. From 
there the toys could be shipped across 
the ocean and distributed to needy Af- 





ghan kids. This gesture, in a spirit of 

hope for a lasting peaceful relationship, 

with no strings attached, would help the 

people of that devastated land know that 
somebody cares. 

Bos RICHARD 

San Diego 


THE U.S. DID NOT BOMB AFGHAN CITIES 
out of a need for revenge. The foreigners 
in the Arab al-Qaeda forces infested Af- 
ghanistan in order to be trained to com- 
mit terrorist acts; they are not innocents. 
The innocents were those people who 
died in New York City, Washington and 
western Pennsylvania. Compassion is al- 
ways preferable to revenge, but true 
compassion demands justice. 
THOMAS KRAEMER 
Woodbury, N.J. 


>>Many of you objected to the riflescope 
view of Osama bin Laden in our cover illus- 
tration. “The picture of bin Laden encircled 
in a gunsight was deplorable and in ex- 
tremely bad taste,” complained a Cali- 
fornia woman. Two New Mexico readers 
agreed: “By placing him in the cross hairs, 
you send the message that in America it’s 
0.K. to murder people.” But others who 
wrote were simply tired of seeing the face 
of al-Qaeda's leader. “You continue to give 
this insect the notoriety he seeks as a ter- 
rorist,” wrote a Coloradan. “Be creative 
and accentuate the positive for a bloody 
change!” And a Texan could not have been 


more blunt: “If | see one more cover of | 


TIME with bin Laden’s face on it, | honestly 
think I’m going to be ill.” 


For More Secure Skies 


THE AIRPORT-SECURITY MEASURES PASSED 
by the U.S. Congress will do little to im- 
prove the situation in the short run [Atr- 
LINE SAFETY, Noy. 26]. One quick solu- 
tion would be to provide a monetary 








incentive to security screeners for each 
and every bomb, knife and other danger- 
ous object found. Federal supervisors 
could verify the found objects, and bo- 
nuses would be based on the number of 
weapons found. Although funding would 
be required, the cost could be more than 
justified by screeners highly motivated to 
do a better job. It should provide an im- 
mediate security improvement, even be- 
fore more qualified security personnel 
can be hired. 
Joyce BISCHOFF 
Hockessin, Del. 


THE AIRLINE INDUSTRY SHOULD HAVE TO 
help pay for the new federally mandated 
security at airports. The American people 
should not have to foot the entire bill. 
The industry’s lack of foresight and quest 
for profits contributed to the lack of se- 
curity that led to the events of Sept. 11. 
Better screening procedures at airports 
will ensure that the airlines prosper, but 
they must put human lives before profit. 

SUSAN WATSON 

Oak Grove, Mo. 


Pictures from a Liberation 


WHEN I SAW THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
smiling Afghan women with their uncov- 
ered faces in the sun [PHOTO Essay, Nov. 
26], I knew that America and its allies 
had done the right thing. Whatever hap- 
pens later politically, the women and the 
men in those pictures are happier now 
than they were before. While it’s prob- 
lematic to say “God bless America” and 
praise the U.S., we may say, “God bless 
the power that stands against wrong and 
stands up for right.” 
MIsook KIM 
Brussels 


THE PHOTOS OF THE TALIBAN SOLDIER 
being murdered were the saddest things 
I have seen in a long time. War is truly 
senseless and vile. I’m not a pacifist, but 
I am opposed to those who would pro- 
claim that there is something glorious or 
heroic about going into battle. If war was 
necessary in Afghanistan, so be it; but I 
urge everyone who says it was to look 
closely at the man who is being brutalized 
in these photos and remember that when 
violence is institutionalized, this kind of 


| madness will erupt sooner or later. I 


don’t usually consider myself a sensitive 

person, yet when I looked at the eyes of 

that man begging for his life, my tears 
would not stop. 

JONATHAN BROWN 

Helsinki 
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Debating Wartime Legalities 
THE ARTICLE “AND JUSTICE FOR ...”, ABOUT 
the Bush Administration’s proposal to 
use special and most likely secret mili- 
tary tribunals [THE LEGAL WaR, Nov. 26] 
to try those it considers terrorists, said, 
“The defendant has neither the absolute 
right to challenge the evidence against 
him nor the right to hear it.” This state- 
ment sent chills down my spine. Is this 
still America? 
RICHARD A. BUSEMEYER 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


ARE MILITARY TRIBUNALS FAIR? THAT’S A 
good question. But why not also ask if 
crashing airliners into U.S. buildings is 
fair? When a country goes to war, there 
is nothing fair about that decision. Life is 
not fair. Neither is war. President Bush is 
trying to ensure that justice prevails. The 
terrorists need to understand the conse- 
quences of attacking the U.S. 
Jim KonrTILIS 
Houston 


FOR ANY KIND OF JUSTICE TO BE CREDIBLE 
and viable, there must be transparency 
so that future confidence in the system is 
not eroded. It resonates well when justice 
is not only done but also seen to be done. 
NIGAR SULEMAN 

Plano, Texas 


EVERY SINGLE ISSUE RAISED BY THE WAR 
on terrorism has to be considered in the 
light of the terrorists’ desire to annihilate 
the greatest American cities. All our eth- 
ical and political discussions these days 
should start with the premise that there 
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is a near-term nuclear threat to New York 
City and Washington. Anything the U.S. 
government does to combat terrorism 
can be evaluated only on whether it is 
necessary, and thus justifiable, to prevent 
nuclear annihilation. 
FRED WHITE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Answering Our Essayist 
CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER FEARS THAT A 
trial of al-Qaeda terrorists in a U.S. or 
world court would be a “legal circus” 
(Essay, Nov. 26]. Despite that risk, an 
open trial carries greater moral weight 
than a military tribunal, which is still as- 
sociated with injustice and dictatorship 
in too much of the world. If Americans 
really want to persuade other countries to 
embrace our values of freedom and re- 
spect for human rights, we should wel- 
come this opportunity to showcase how 
our democratic society puts into practice 
its belief in inalienable rights. 
PAM VINCENT 
Houston 


THE DEFENSE OF SECRET TRIBUNALS BY 
Krauthammer should be required read- 
ing for every bleeding-heart liberal who 
criticizes President Bush’s response to 
Sept. ll. It is those never-satisfied 
personal-liberty and privacy advocates 
who placed the U.S. in the vulnerable po- 
sition it was in on that fateful day. Is there 
risk of potential abuse? Possibly, but it’s a 
small price to pay for the increased ef- 
fectiveness of those burdened with the 
responsibility of our nation’s security. 
TOM TUCKER 
Carlsbad, Calif. 


IN SUPPORTING THE USE OF PHYSICAL 
torture in limited, extreme cases, Kraut- 
hammer gives in to vengeful instincts. 
We need a rational approach to ethics. 
Torture of any kind is unnecessary 
and counterproductive. 
KENNETH M. ZICK 
Malden, Mass. 


WE MUST ADOPT NEW AND FLEXIBLE JU- 
dicial models. We cannot allow our 
sworn enemies to take advantage of 
America’s constitutional protections. To 
do so would demonstrate to the world 
that our commitment to an outdated civ- 
il libertarian philosophy has a higher pri- 
ority than the safety and welfare of U.S. 
citizens. Do we want to send such a mes- 
sage to our enemies or even our allies? 
PHIL DIAMOND 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 














Beware the Reckless Robot 


THE SECTION ON COMPUTERIZED ROBOTS 
in your feature on the top new products of 
the year [Best INVENTIONS, Nov. 19] in- 
cluded an item on the Slugbot, a robotic 
garden-slug catcher that could eventually 
power itself with energy released by the 
bacteria eating its victims’ bodies. This 
news makes me wonder if science isn’t 
recklessly leaving the realm of common 
sense. Surely I am not the only one to see 
a terrifying shadow lurking beside this 
contraption. It is, after all, a machine that 
draws its power from the consumption of 
a living organism! To create robots that 
devour flesh is to step over a line that we 
would be insane to cross; it would herald 
the dawning of our worst nightmare. 
SAND SHEFF 
Durango, Colo. 


Smut by Any Other Name? 


RICHARD CORLISS’S STORY ON THE EXPLIC- 
it sexuality in recent French films [C1- 
NEMA, Nov. 26] suggests that since the 
French are using more elaborate produc- 
tion standards, we can call such pornog- 
raphy art. That's just silly. Dirty movies 
are dirty movies. Go ahead and watch 
them, but don’t insult people by trying 
to justify your taste in entertainment by 


calling such films art. 
MARK KIMBALL 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Unmasking the Killer of 
An Anti-Taliban Leader 


AS MEMBERS OF THE 
Northern Alliance make 
plans to join in a new ruling 
coalition for post-Taliban 
Afghanistan, a fog of 
mystery has remained over 
the murder of their 
onetime leader. But as first 
reported on TIME.com, French 
police have learned the identity of 3 
one of the two assassins of Ahmed § 
Shah Massoud, the former 
commander of the Northern 
Alliance, who was slain by two 
suicide bombers posing as 
journalists on Sept. 9. The alleged 
killer is Abedessatar Dahman, a 
Tunisian who immigrated to 
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Children in Arlington, Va., examine a display commemorating the pre-Sept. 11 
New York City skyline. Holiday decorations this year have gone patriotic, featuring police, fire fighters and even an Uncle Sam nutcracker 


Belgium and became part of a radical 
Islamic group with links to al-Qaeda. 

The breakthrough, investigators tell 
TIME, came a week after the Nov. 26 
arrests of 16 men in France and Belgium 
suspected of providing logistical support 
for extremist Islamic organizations. One of 
the suspects held in France, a Tunisian 
named Adel Tebourski, told investigators 
he recognized Dahman, a fellow Tunisian 


Dahman, above left, posing as 
a journalist; Massoud, right 





who lived in Belgium, from news coverage 
that included photos of Massoud’s killers. 
“These two were close, and they go back a 
long way,” a French justice official said. 
Tebourski told police both he and Dahman 
were members of a radical group that 
played a major role in sending new recruits 
to Afghanistan and providing false 
documents and other support to those 
returning to Europe to form terror cells. He 
said he bought the airline tickets 
5 and obtained the fake Belgian 
passport that Dahman used to get 
to Afghanistan last year. 
if What Tebourski claims not 
3 to know is whether Dahman 
went to Afghanistan to take part 
in the Massoud killing, or 
whether it was only after he 
arrived in Afghanistan that he 
was tapped for the deadly 
mission. —By Bruce Crumley 
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Largesse for a 
Defunct Airline 


EWS QUIZ: NAME THE ONE 
airline in America that ac- 


tually made money in the 
aftermath of the terrorist at- 
tacks on Sept. 11. Final answer: 
Midway Airlines. The carrier, 
based in North Carolina (which 
has the same name as a 
Chicago-based airline that went 
bust in 1991), declared bank- 
ruptcy in mid-August, unable to 
compete against low-fare king 
Southwest Airlines and hurt by 
an unfriendly split from its 
partner, American Airlines. The 
small carrier had grounded its 
flights and was close to shutting 
down operations when the at- 
tacks occurred. Within hours, 








An empty counter at the 
Raleigh-Durham airport 
Midway closed its doors. 
But that did not stop 
the airline’s well- 
connected executives 
from asking the Depart- 
ment of Transportation 
* for a chunk of the $15 
billion airline-bailout package 
passed by Congress. The Dor, 
with encouragement from 
North Carolina politicians, 
graciously complied and cut a 
check for a cool, taxpayer- 
funded $10.8 million on Nov. 
30. Industry analysts were sur- 
prised by the Midway bailout. 
“This sets a new and dysfunc- 
tional precedent in airline 
economics,” says Richard 
Aboulafia of the Teal Group. 
Aviation Daily editor Michael 
Miller called the move “a great 
public-works project for the 
state of North Carolina.” Mid- 
way Airlines ceo Robert Fer- 
guson would not return phone 
calls from TIME, but other re- 
ports have said the airline may 
try to start flying again this 


month. —By Sally B. Donnelly | 
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Horse Trading for 


A Trade Bill 


PRESIDENT BUSH 
last week scored 
a major victory 
on trade in the 
House, squeak- 
ing out a 215-214 
————_ vote to win 
“trade promotion authority.” If 
the Senate follows suit, as ex- 
pected, Bush will gain the go- 
ahead to negotiate foreign- 
trade deals that could be 
worth tens of billions of 
dollars in extra growth for 
the U.S. and the global 
economy. But for Capitol 
Hill watchers, the victo- 
ry (twice denied to 
President Clinton) 
was at least as 
notable for the 
White House’s 
impressive arm 
twisting: sever- 
al crucial votes 
came from 
G.O.P. Repre- 
sentatives from 


HILL 
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states that have been especially 
hard hit by trade competition. 
One key pro-Bush vote, for 
example, came from North 
Carolina Republican Robin 
Hayes, who regularly opposes 
trade bills but switched sides 
after the White House 
promised to protect his state’s 
textile producers. The decisive 
ballot was cast by South 
Carolina’s Jim DeMint, who 
changed his vote to Bush’s side 
when the tally hit 214-214. At 
the last minute, G.o.P. leaders 
promised DeMint that 
South Carolina textile 
companies would be pro- 
tected against cheap 
Caribbean and Latin im- 
ports. But Lindsey 
Graham, a fellow 
S.C. Republican 
who is running 
for a Senate seat, 
wasn't buying it. 
“They'll promise 
you the moon— 
but the point is, 
it’s just to get 
your vote.” —By 


Adam Zagorin 


EEE TERED Me fait of the Taliban has meant a speedy retum in Afghanistan to a formerty banned activity: watching 
TV. And one of the most popular shows is Mirada de Mujer, a MEXICAN TELENOVELA originally aired in 1997-98 and now seen on an Indian 


satellite channel. Unlike Afghan TV shows, the Mexican soap, in which a married woman takes a lover after her husband has an affair, does not 
have its LOVE SCENES edited out. “I'm thrilled to find that the novela is providing balm for the suffering Afghan women after all the barbarism 
they've endured,” says producer Epigmenio Ibarra, a former WAR CAMERAMAN who covered Sarajevo and the Persian Gulf War. 


The Kinko's 
Connection 


OW THAT THEY HAVE 
N opened the anthrax-laced 

letter to Senator Pat Leahy 
and determined that it is virtu- 
ally identical to the one sent to 
Senator Tom Daschle, where 
do federal gumshoes go next? 
FBI sources tell TIME that one 
promising avenue for investiga- 
tion lies in the fact that the let- 
ter was photocopied. Most peo- 
ple don’t realize that photocopy 
machines leave a “fingerprint” 
Officials opened the letter to 
Senator Leahy very carefully 
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as the result of tiny scratches 
and dirt on the photocopier’s 
glass and optical system. The 
FBI lab will examine the Leahy 
letter for these tiny anomalies. 
Goal: to figure out what kind of 


copier the terrorist used and 
perhaps even track down the 
specific machine. The FBI can’t 
examine every copying machine 
in the country, of course, but if 
agents eventually come up with 





some suspects, they could home 
in on copying businesses and 
libraries near their homes and 
offices. Agents would probably 
visit all high-volume businesses 
in such areas, like Kinko's, whose 
convenience seems as 
appealing to bad guys as 
to the public. Among re- 
cent notorious customers: 
the Sept. 1] terrorists, who 
made their plane reserva- 
tions on the computers at 
a Florida Kinko's, and 
anthrax hoaxer Clayton 
Lee Waagner, who was 
arrested last week at a 
Kinko’s near Cincinnati, 
Ohio. —By Elaine Shannon 
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Every computer and video game 
comes with a lifeline. 





Check the rating. 


When contestants on Who Wants to Be A Millionaire need answers, they use a lifeline. And when 
parents are choosing computer and video games for their families, help is even closer. Just check the rating! 


You see, every computer and video game has a rating symbol and content descriptor right on the box. The 
rating symbol suggests what age group the game is best for, and the content descriptor lets you know about 
particular content elements that may be of interest or concern. It's a detailed and objective guide for parents 
designed by the Entertainment Software Rating Board (ESRB). 


When you check the rating, you’ll know the final answer. 


ef i &@ & ESRB 


Content may be Content may be Content may be Content may be Content 
suitable for persons Suitable for persons suitable for persons Suitable for persons suitable only 
ages 3 and older, ages 6 and older. ages 13 and older. ages 17 and older for adults. E NTE RTAIN M E NT 


SOFTWARE 
1-800-771-ESRB www.esrb.org RATING BOARD 
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Kennedy's personal photographer, are presumed lost in the World Trade Center disaster. The images—iike this 
one, of Jack and Jackie in a Portland, Ore., diner in 1960—were kept in a J. P. Morgan Chase safe-deposit vault 





Some 40,000 original negatives taken by Jacques Lowe, John F. 


What Happened to Winter? Just Wait 


El Nino, move over. The rising star | southward out of the vortex. That means warmer 


FORECAST 





on the meteorological scene, 
according to climatology insiders, 
is the Arctic Oscillation, or AO. It 
could be the reason, scientists 
argue, that people have been 
lunching outdoors in New York 


| than usual weather in most of the northem 
hemisphere, say researchers Thompson and 
Wallace, who coined the term Arctic Oscillation in 
1998. The AO has been in a strong positive phase 
since late October, notes the National Weather 
Service (NWS), causing record-high temperatures 


City, driving with the top 
down in Boston and tanning 
by the lake in Chicago—in 
December. 

The Arctic Oscillation— 
sometimes called the North 
Atlantic Oscillation or the 
northern hemisphere 
annular mode—involves 
atmospheric-pressure 
changes over the 
northernmost part of the 
globe, from about 55° 
latitude on up, according to 
Colorado State University’s 
David Thompson and the 
University of Washington's 
John M. Wallace. When the 
AO is ina positive phase— 
that is, pressure at the core 
of the region is low—a ring of 
wind that swirls around the 
North Pole increases in 
strength and keeps the frigid 
Arctic air from escaping 
December in Albany, N.Y., 
never looked so sultry 
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nationwide. In fact, the AO 
seems to have tilted this way 
for many winters since the 
late '60s. No one knows why, 
but it could be related to 
greenhouse gases, ozone 
depletion or warming in the 
tropics. 

Now for the flip side. 
When the AO swings 
negative, the circling Arctic 
winds weaken and cold air 
descends from the polar 
region, leading to below- 
normal temperatures 
across the hemisphere. The 
AO seesaws every winter, 
and appears to be drifting 
back to the negative now, 
at least momentarily. 
Combine that with an El 
Nifo- and La Nina-free 
forecast, says the NWS, and 
the balmy fall just may have 
been a prelude to a frightful 
winter. —By Sora Song. With 
reporting by J. Madeleine Nash 


VERBATIM 


<¢To those who scare 
peace-loving people with 
phantoms of lost liberty, 
my message is this: Your 
tactics only aid 

terrorists. 99 





ATTORNEY GENERAL JOHN 
ASHCROFT, 

defending his antiterror 
measures before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee 


«¢The Department of 
Justice must not put the 
interests of the gun lobby 
above the nation’s public 
safety in the battle against 
terrorism. 99 

SEN. EDWARD KENNEDY, 

on the Attorney General's 

decision, despite his anti- 


terror campaign, to protect the 
privacy of gun owners 


6¢I hate you people for 
leaving me out of so many 
fun things. You people 
had my phone number, 
and I asked and all, but no 
nononono don't let the 
weird-looking Eric kid 
come along. 99 

ERIC HARRIS, 


Columbine shooter, in 
portions of his journal 


«¢ Obviously he has been 
misled. 99 


PRES. GEORGE W. BUSH, 
on John Walker Lindh, the 
American who fought for 
the Taliban 


6¢In a war, people die. It 
puts a lot of things in 
perspective. 99 
JARUDD PROSSER, 
brother of Staff Sergeant 
Brian Cody Prosser, one of 
three killed in a bombing 
accident in Afghanistan 
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Wolf Blitzer Reports 7pm The Point with Larry King Live 9pm NewsNight with 
Greta Van Susteren 8pm Aaron Brown 10pm 
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all-new Dodge Ram is the only extended cab in its class with a full-size bed _—— 
and four full-size doors* ¢ Not only are Ram's rear doors forward-hinged, SS = A 
they open 85° Swingin’ « It’s your all-access pass to the roomiest interior bal oy 


in the class* For more info, call \ or visit 
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AROUND HERE, 
85° IS WAY ABOVE NORMAL. 









RESIGNED. PAT ROBERTSON, 71, evange- 
list broadcaster and onetime presidential 
candidate; as president of the Christian 
Coalition, the once powerful but now 
faltering right-wing political group 

he founded in 1989; in Washington. 
Robertson plans to devote more attention 
to his 35-year-old TV show The 700 Club 
and to the international expansion of his 
Christian Broadcasting Network. 


CHARGED. CLAYTON LEE 
WAAGNER, 45, anti- 
abortion fanatic and one 
of the FBI's Ten Most 
Wanted Fugitives; with 
illegal possession of a 
firearm as a convicted 
felon; in Springdale, Ohio. 
A father of nine, Waagner 

claims to have mailed some -P 
550 hoax anthrax letters to = 
about 280 abortion clinics => 
since October. If convicted, he : 3 
faces 15 years in prison. PARE a 
CONVICTED. A. ALFRED TAUBMAN, 
76, ex-chairman of the giant 
Sotheby’s auction house and billion- 
aire shopping-mall developer; of 
colluding with Christie’s to fix prices, 
defrauding art sellers of millions in 
commissions; in New York City. 
Despite defense denials, the jury 
apparently believed star witness 
Diana Brooks, Sotheby's former 
CEO, who testified that Taub- 
man helped hatch the scheme 
in 1993. He faces three years in 
prison and a $350,000 fine. 
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> DIED. SIR PETER BLAKE, 53, 
yachtsman and explorer who led 
New Zealand to America’s Cup 


BLAKE SELL—REUTERS 


MIKE HUT 
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championships in 1995 and 2000; when 
masked pirates came aboard his moored 
yacht and shot him as he tried to prevent 
the robbery; at the mouth of the Amazon 
River, near Macapa. Blake had been in 
Brazil for two months monitoring the 
effects of global warming and pollution. 


DIED. MARIKE DE KLERK, 
64, ex-wife of F.W. de 
Klerk, the last President 
of South Africa before 
apartheid was abolished, 
who shared the 1993 
Nobel Peace Prize with 
Nelson Mandela; when a 
security guard at her apartment complex 
strangled and stabbed her; in Blaauwberg, 
South Africa. At the time of her murder, her 
former husband was in Stockholm cele- 


3,047 Number of people missing 
or dead in the World Trade Center 
attacks as of Dec. 7, according to 
New York City officials 

6 Number of U.S. military fatalities in 


Operation Enduring Freedom as 
of Dee. 5 





brating the centennial of the Nobel Prizes. ; $55 million 
E Amount Enron paid 
DIED. WILLIAM JOVANOVICH, 81, maverick ° out in bonuses to 500 
businessman who became chairman of 5 executives before 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich in : declaring bankruptcy 
1954, seven years after joining the 8 . stint 
publishing house as a college-textbook | 3 4,000 Number of Enron employees 


laid off after the company’s bankruptcy 


$2 billion Estimated Enron stock 


loss of the Belfer family, one of the 
company’s biggest investors 


salesman; of heart failure; in San 
Diego. During his 36-year tenure, 
Jovanovich also published his own 
writings, including a 1990 novel, 
The World’s Last Night. 
$519 million Major League 
Baseball's operating loss this year 
$32.2 million 
Operating loss of the 


Arizona Diamondbacks, 
the 2001 World Series 


DIED. JOE HIN TJIO, 82, 
biologist who first accu- 
rately counted the num- 
ber of chromosomes 
(46) in human cells, 
shaping future 





study of diseases champions 
linked to Ath 
chromosomal $40.9 million Operating profit of 


variations; in the New York Yankees 


Gaithersburg, Md. 


11 Years Ago in TIME 


Sources: New York Times, U.S. Dept. of Defense, Associated Press 


Recession and war—they are a combination 
Americans have experienced before. While the 
departure of British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher was dominating the headlines, TIME 
anticipated a gloomy CHRISTMAS SELLING 


Anxious consumers may be strolling the aisles, but 
they are holding on to their wallets more and more 
tightly. Fears about possible war in the Persian Gulf 
are piling upon recession worries and news of 


mentality. Since Iraq invaded Kuwait, consumer 


BY ELIZABETH L BLAND, VICTORIA RA 


WAR ON DRUGS: WHY WE'RE LOSING 





confidence has fallen to its lowest level in 44 years ... 
To help stir warm Christmas sentiments and loosen 
those purse strings, stores are emphasizing family 
ties this year. Montgomery Ward has donated 

$2 million worth of VCRs and videocams to the U.S.0. 
for American troops stationed in the Persian Gulf... 
The J.C. Penney's in East Brunswick, NJ., is kindling 
the holiday spirit with a giveaway. Customers can get 
a $10 discount on new coats by turning in any old 
coat; the used garments are then donated to the 
needy. Retailers are also bolstering service, in the 
hope that they can hold on to the customers they 
have. At Saks on Michigan Ave. in Chicago, says store 
manager Joan Tillman: “We treat each and every sale 
as if it is a true gift to us.” —TIME, Dec. 3, 1990 
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_* THE MANHUNT 


How the Talibanss collapse 
begins a new and dicey 
stage of the Afghan war 
















































By ROMESH RATNESAR 


HE WHITE MOUNTAINS OF AF- 

ghanistan are beautiful this time 

of year. Snow blankets the peaks 

from Kabul to the Khyber Pass, 

smothering the ancient smug- 

glers’ footpaths that lead out of 
the country and into Pakistan. With the 
arrival of winter, human traffic in the 
mountains comes to a halt and the terrain 
is enveloped in an otherworldly calm. 

Last week the hush was shattered by 
the blasts of hundreds of American 
bombs, the rattle of Kalashnikovs and the 
roar of tanks and pickup trucks carrying 
about 1,000 anti-Taliban soldiers into the 
Tora Bora cave complex to deliver a final 
reckoning to Osama bin Laden. The 
Afghans crept through the valleys and 
into the caves in the wake of U.S. air 
strikes, hoping to nab enemy militants as 
they tried to scramble to higher ground. 

But things did not proceed quite as 
planned. On Thursday, 60 fighters ven- 
tured past a front line near the village of 
Melawa and took up positions on a hill 
that offered a clear line of fire. Moments 
later al-Qaeda snipers protécting bin 
Laden began firing fromacrest above. Six 
men were gravely wounded. The hunters 
évacuated the injured, then beat a retreat, 
done for the day. “We were thinking we'd 
be bold and courageous,” said one. “They 
were waiting for us.” 

For the Taliban, for Osama bin Laden 
and his«dWindling legion of lieutenants, 
Tora-Bora is the last sanctuary. The Tal- 
iban’s»barbaric and medieval rule unrav- 
eled for good last week as the regime's 
soldiers. fled from Kandahar, their last 
stronghold. Some skulked back to their 
ONTHE BRINK Prodded by the promise of a 


. $25 million U.S. reward, bands of Afghan fighters 
near Tora Bora made forays into al-Qaeda hideouts 


JAMES RACE FOR TIME 


THE MANHUNT 


home villages with the idea of starting new 
Others, like Mullah Mohammed 
Omar, the Taliban’s supreme leader, went 


lives. 


missing. As a fresh power struggle raged in 
Kandahar and a new Afghan government 
prepared to take over in Kabul, the black 
turbans and medieval strictures of Taliban 
rule began to seem like a bad dream 

There are bound to be more surprises 
lurking in the snow. In a war of bribes and 
secret deals, targets have a way of be- 
coming more elusive the closer you get to 
them, and victory doesn’t necessarily 
bring the promised spoils. The conflict in 
Afghanistan has confounded expectations. 
Who anticipated that the Taliban’s rule 
would disintegrate wholesale two months 
into the U.S. bombing campaign? Or that 
the regime’s soldiers would abandon Kan 
dahar as meekly and abruptly as they did, 
quitting the city in the dead of night? 

The reaction to that leave taking proved 
to be no surprise at all. The next morning, 
amid much confusion, there was jubilation in 
the streets of Kandahar. Residents tore down 


the white Taliban flag and waved pictures of 


exiled King Zaher Shah, and rebel Pash 
tun forces fired AK-47 rounds into the air. 


With the fall of Kandahar, the U.S. is turning more 
military attention to the rugged terrain and caves of 
Tora Bora—believed to be the last refuge of 

Osama bin Laden and perhaps more 

than 1,000 al-Qaeda 

fighters 


PASSES 

TO PAKISTAN 

U.S. special forces are 

watching the snow-filled 

mountain passes to 

prevent al-Qaeda 
fighters from escaping 

across the border 


OPPOSITION ADVANCES 


While U.S. bombers pounded the 
cave complexes, Afghan forces 
moved into the area haltingly, 


capturing and searching some 
caves. But al-Qaeda fighters held 
the high ground, mounting stiff 
resistance at week's end 


But there was no champagne in the 
allies’ high command. Anti-Taliban forces 
in Kandahar led by Hamid Karzai, the 
interim Prime Minister of Afghanistan, 
failed to capture Omar. That left the U.S 
and its allies embroiled in a two-front 
manhunt for the Taliban chief and his 
even more high-profile Saudi guest. “We 
simply don’t know right 
Omar is,” the U.S. Central Command 
chief, 


now where 
General Tommy Franks, said Fri- 
day. A Kandahar eyewitness told TimE 
that early in the week Omar was spotted 
heading into the hills around Argandhab 
west of Kandahar, with five bodyguards 
He was said to be riding on the back of a 
motorcycle, with his henchmen around 
him. On Friday Karzai told Time, “ 
sider Omar a criminal, an associate of ter 
rorists. He’s a fugitive from the law.” 

The allies have long believed that 
Omar and bin Laden would choose to go 


I con- 


down in a blaze of martyrdom. But with 
the storm gathering around them, both 
men appeared intent on survival. Per- 
haps their only way out was a dangerous 
route through the snowy passes of the 
White Mountains and into one of the bor- 
der towns of Pakistan. Once there, 
could receive refuge from sympathetic 
Pashtun tribesmen and be 


they 


absorbed 


TIME, DECEMBER 1 





into the anonymous urban surroundings 

American commanders were deter- 
mined to stop them. With control of the 
country wrested from the Taliban, the 
full wrath of American military power 
turned toward the sprawling Tora Bora 
fortress in the eastern ridges of Afghani 
stan. Al-Qaeda fighters still huddling in- 
side their caves have little chance of get- 
ting out alive. For the first time last week, 
forces loyal to three U.S.-backed bounty 
hunters clambered into the mountains to 
al-Qaeda 
as 40 U.S 


stage assaults on redoubts, 


while as many commandos 


BOUNTY HUNTERS 


4 HAJIABDUL QADIR He commands the 
weakest of the three militias stalking Tora 
Bora but is armed with the most weapons 





.* 
~~ . ” 
called in B-52-delivered bombs and 
precision-guided missiles. 

Afghan soldiers claimed that a U.S. 
= raid early last week may have killed al- 
“ Qaeda’s strategic mastermind, Ayman al- 
« Zawahiri, and its financial adviser, Ali 

Mahmood. The wife and children of al- 
Zawahiri were confirmed dead. The Af- 
ghan fighters slowly widened their for- 
ays, capturing low-elevation hollows 
used by al-Qaeda to store ammunition. 
The Pentagon said the proxy forces last 
week drove some of the 1,500 al-Qaeda 
troops higher into the Khyber Pass, fore- 


HAJI ZAMAN The 


.S. has given 

aman $100 per 
oldier, in addition 
0 food and clothing 


HAZRAT ALI 
After years fighting 
he Taliban, he has 
he best shot at 
naring bin Laden 


FRONT LINES Marines stationed at Camp 
Rhino outside Kandahar geared up for 
combat and fired on fleeing Taliban forces 


ing them to break into smaller units that 
U.S. bombers could then pick off. 

With all that, the principal U.S. goal 
of snaring bin Laden in Tora Bora was 
shrouded in a fog of conflicting reports 
about whether he was even there. A 
brother of Hazrat Ali, one of the warlords 
chasing bin Laden in Tora Bora, said Fri- 
day that “one of our soldiers saw Osama 
yesterday,” riding on horseback with four 
bodyguards after visiting his troops. Yet 








Ali’s brother-in-law says, “We don’t have 
any confirmed information about Osama, 
but his son is still in the caves.” 

Those mixed signals were the side 
effect of fighting a proxy war. Since the 
start of the conflict, the U.S. strategy of 
striking ruthlessly from the air while en- 
listing Afghan forces to wage war on the 
ground has paid spectacular dividends. 
But as the campaign has lurched toward 
an endgame, the limits of the strategy 
have become glaring. The absence of a 
sizable American battle force on the 
ground has left the U.S. unable to dictate 
the terms of surrender, making it easier 
for Omar to go on the lam and perhaps 
emboldening bin Laden in his game of 
hide-and-seek. “You get what you pay 
for,” says an Army officer. “When you 
fight a ground war on the cheap, you can’t 
always get what you want.” 

So American commanders may be 
getting ready to boost the number of 
U.S. forces inside Afghanistan to hunt 
down their two biggest prey and prevent 
Taliban fighters from going under- 
ground. Last week some 1,500 Marines 
at Forward Operating Base Rhino fanned 
out across swaths of southern Afghani- 
stan, blocking the escape routes of stray 
Taliban forces, and Centcom said U.S. 
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@ THE MANHUNT 


ground forces exchanged gunfire with 
Taliban forces around Kandahar. De- 
ploying a bigger U.S. combat force now 
would pose political risks, not least the 
possible opposition of members of the 
newly picked interim government who 
don’t like the idea of foreign troops stay- 
ing on Afghan soil. They may have to get 
used to it. On Friday Franks said, “The 
possibility of increasing forces on the 
ground is certainly on the table ... The 
mission has not started to ebb down.” 

The ousting of the Taliban from Kan- 
dahar and the evisceration of the regime’s 
military power allowed the allies to cross 
off at least one war aim. Even with Omar 
still at large, the Taliban is all but finished 
as a movement. The lightning advance of 
opposition forces scooped up most of the 
Taliban’s weapons and ammunition and 
eroded its popular support. By the begin- 
ning of last week, several senior Taliban 
commanders had begun negotiating 
terms of a surrender with Karzai and oth- 
er opposition leaders loyal to King Zaher. 
A deal for the peaceful handover of the 
three provinces still under Taliban con- 
trol was scuttled last week after Omar 
demanded a guarantee of safe passage to 
hishometown, withoutthreatofarrestand 
trial for war crimes. When Karzai refused, 
Omar balked and ordered his shrinking 
core of loyalists to fight to the death, 

But after weeks of ruthless American 
bombing, their will was breaking, A black 
cloud of dust hung over the city, kicked 
up by U.S. strikes. American special-ops 
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forces joined the anti-Taliban forces 
commanded by Karzai and Ghul Agha 
Sherzai, and the merged units closed in 
on the city from the east and north. 
Sherzai’s 700 men advanced as far as the 
Kandahar airport before encountering 
fire from Taliban and foreign Arab fight- 
ers making their last stand. During 
bombing lulls, Taliban soldiers hauled 
their dead comrades out of the trenches 
before ushering in new fighters. Those 
trying to run away were shot in the legs by 
their commanders. 

On Wednesday the Taliban negotia- 
tors secretly approached Karzai again; 
they wanted amnesty for Taliban fighters 
in exchange for surrender. “Maybe they 
thought that because I was named Prime 
Minister, they had lost legitimacy,” Karzai 
told Time. “Or it could have been my ar- 
rival on the outskirts of Kandahar, or may- 
be common sense. They knew they were 
finished.” As Karzai waited for Taliban 
Defense Minister Obaidullah Akhund 
and Interior Minister Abdul Razaq to 
meet him at his desert base, he was 
nearly killed by an errant American 
bomb that killed three U.S. commandos. 
Karzai steadied himself and held two 
days of talks with the two Taliban com- 
manders, the intended targets of the 
U.S. strike. The next 
day he made the deal 
for “a slow and order- 
ly” transfer of power 
from the Taliban to a 
tribal council of non- 
Taliban leaders. 
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HOW THE TECHNOLOGY WORKS . .. 


U.S. special forces and opposition troops north of Kandahar, 


unable to advance because of mortar fire from Taliban soldiers, 


call on close air support to help suppress the Taliban attack 


®& A special-ops soldier (kr 


as the forward air controller) 


uses a Satellite global positioning system to fix his position. 


Then, by pointing a handheld laser targeting device at the Taliban 


forces, he calculates the distance and direction to the target 
® The soldier then radios his coordinates, the target's 


coordinates and the desired strike time to an aircraft overhead 


® On board the plane, two navigators type the targeting 


information into the computer and transmit it to the smart bomb, 


@ 2,000-ib. (900-kg) Joint Direct Attack Munition 


© The bomb, equipped with its own GPS guidance system, 
is released and guides itself to the target 


3,300 ft. (1 km) 
Recommended safe distance from target 










acteristically craven. Taliban sources 
told TIME that Omar “resisted handover 
until the end”—until his commanders 
turned against him—and then vanished. 
The bulk of the Afghan Taliban fled in 
the middle of the night to avoid reprisals 
by the tribal elders who immediately 
carved up the city. On liberation day 
Kandahar was as chaotic as it was joyous. 
Non-Taliban forces led by Mullah Naqib 
Ullah, an Omar backer and member 
of the Alokzai tribe who was 
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handed control of part of the city, skir- 
mished with men loyal to Sherzai trying 
to grab their share. Meanwhile, the Pen- 
tagon said, anywhere from 5,000 to 
15,000 Taliban troops—most of them 
Pakistanis, Chechens, Algerians, Saudis 
and Egyptians—remained in or near 
Kandahar, some holed up in the homes 
of their former comrades. U.S. bombers 
strafed Taliban forces in the city, and 
Marines traded fire with those trying to 
get out. On Friday Franks said the U.S. 
“has not ruled out the possibilities of the 
Marines’ going into Kandahar.” 
The task of stabilizing 
Kandahar may even- 
tually fall to 





| American troops, but U.S. commanders 
made clear that their top priority in the 
region was the capture of Omar. Secretary 
of Defense Donald Rumsfeld stopped 
short of an ironclad demand that Omar 
be turned over to U.S. troops once he is 
caught, but warned that American sup- 
port for the new government hinged on 
its finding Omar and meting out a suffi- 
cient punishment. Karzai told Time that 
Omar will “face trial in Afghanistan for 
his crimes. But first, we'll have to provide 
enough solid evidence for a case against 
him.” That comment probably did not lift 
the heart of Rumsfeld, and U.S. officials 





to see the Taliban leader make it that far. 


dropped broad hints that they don’t want | 
| disarmed groups of Zaman loyalists op- 


The dilemma for the Pentagon is that 
until it beefs up the 2,000-strong Ameri- 
can ground force and authorizes it to 
take control of the manhunt, the U.S. mil- 
itary can only cajole the Afghan forces 
to do what it wants. In eastern Afghani- 
stan, the U.S. has plied one bin Laden 
hunter, Haji Zaman, with $100 for each 
of his soldiers. The $25 million bounty 
promised to the warlord who captures 
bin Laden has created a dash for the 
Saudi’s throat between Zaman and two 
rival commanders, Hazrat Ali and Haji 
Qadir. U.S. officials treated claims of bin 
Laden sightings in Tora Bora with skep- 
ticism, knowing that the warlords are an- 
gling to procure more funds for the hunt. 
The commander who finds bin Laden 
could also win control of Jalalabad and 
the smuggling route through the Khyber 
Pass into Pakistan. 

None of the three warlords appears 
strong enough to capture bin Laden on 
his own. Zaman made his name as a mu- 
jahedin commander fighting the Soviets, 
then fled to Dijon, France, when the Tal- 
iban took Jalalabad in 1997. Ali’s soldiers 
are the most hardened fighters in the 
gang chasing bin Laden. But Ali, who is 
not a Pashtun, commands little support 
among mountain villagers. Qadir mar- 
shals the weakest militia but controls a 
former Taliban ammunition compound 
chock full of rocket-propelled grenades, 
mortars and tank shells. 

With the competing loyalties of the 
men venturing into Tora Bora, the cave 
assault has been halting. The first team of 
soldiers dispatched by Ali to Tora Bora 


. . AND WHAT WENT WRONG 


| 
| 
Under ideal conditions the bomb will hit a target zone 40 ft. (13 m) 

wide, 50% of the time. In last week's tragedy the U.S. troops were only 

300 ft. (91 m) away from the explosion. Ideally friendly forces should 

be at least 3,300 ft. (1 km) away from the impact point of the bomb. 

The Pentagon is looking at whether forces on the ground might have 

called in the wrong coordinates or whether navigators on the plane 

entered the information incorrectly. Other possibilities include faulty 

electronics, heavy ground winds, jammed satellite signals, defects in 

the bomb’s tail fins or other mechanical problems 
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@ THE MANHUNT 


posed to al-Qaeda. Another group of 
Zaman’s forces tried to set up a base in 
the town of Pachir, within sight of Tora 
Bora; the next night a U.S. warplane 
struck the building, killing everyone in- 
side. The commanders greeted reports 
of limited advances in the mountains 





the difficulty of penetrating such a lab- 
yrinthine redoubt. 

Though the American commanders 
still counseled patience last week, they will 
not put up with inaction for long. Afghan 
forces told Time they spotted U.S. and 
British commandos heading into the Tora 
Bora mountains last week, traveling in 
pairs, shouldering heavy supplies and 
carrying rifles. There were more soldiers 





bombers and Predator drones, ready to 
pounce on their prey. It’s a safe bet that if 
bin Laden is holed up in the snowdrifts of 
Tora Bora, with his hosts defeated and on 
the run, he still harbors hopes of making a 
great escape. It’s a safer bet that the U.S. 
would love to see him try. —Reported by 
Hannah Bloch/Islamabad, Matthew Forney/ 
Tora Bora, Terry McCarthy/Kabul, Tim McGirk, 
Kamal Haider and Rahimullah Yusufzai/Quetta 


with tempered enthusiasm, mindful of 


ON THE SCENE 


Inside 
Kandahar: 
Nasty and 
Brutish 


CNN's Nic Robertson was 
one of the first Western 
reporters to reach Kandahar 
after the Taliban surrendered 
the city. His report to TIME: 


On the 4-hr. drive from the 
border to Kandahar, we saw 
scattered shell holes on the 
highway and the occasional 
tractor, truck and jeep 
apparently destroyed by air 
strikes. 

But the closer we got to 
Kandahar, the more damage 
was visible: armored 
personnel carriers, tanks, 
antiaircraft guns—all 
destroyed. Jeeps by the side 
of the road had either 
crashed or been smashed 
apart. Bodies were lying 
beside the road; even more 
were off in the field by a wall. 
We were told that they were 
Arabs fighting on the side of 
the Taliban against the tribal 
forces trying to wrest control 
of the airport. No more. 

The bodies looked as 
if they had been hit by 
missiles. One man's legs 
were completely sheared 
off; another body was 
These men had not been 
executed; they had died 
in battle. 

There are said to be 200 
Arab fighters at Kandahar 
airport surrounded by anti- 
Taliban forces. I'm told they 
are in the terminal building. 


on the way, 


backed by U.S. gunships, 


and Mark Thompson/Washington 
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But the anti-Taliban troops 


Sherzai, an ally of Hamid 


here. There has been 


won't call in air strikes Karzai’s, the newly anointed — sporadic shooting in the city. 
because they don't want to Prime Minister of the post- Right now, thieves seem 
destroy the terminal building. Taliban regime. We entered to rule. There has been a 
They want something left Kandahar under Sherzai's great deal of looting. 
for themselves. protection and had three Businessmen are standing 
We arrived in the city pickups full of his fighters by their stores to prevent 
just before dusk. It's an escorting us by the time we them from being ransacked. 
ancient town, an old walled arrived in the city. But most citizens are staying 
city, dry and dusty, very rural Nagqib and Sherzai have put behind closed doors. 
looking, even though it has a long and nasty history. Looters stole a bicycle 
about a quarter of a million Sherzai used to run the city and a motorbike from CNN's 
people. It is tumbledown, until the Taliban took over office here. They apparently 
not the least bit prosperous. and put Nagib in charge. It knocked the wall down at the 
Kabul, which has grand makes sense that if the back. Some of Sherzai's men 
buildings, is modern by Taliban were going to also stole the car of our fixer. 
comparison. negotiate a surrender, it His brother tried to stop them 
We drove straight into would hand over the city to and said, “| want a receipt 
the center of the city, to the a friend like Naqib, a from Ghul Agha for it.” They 
governor's building, used businessman who has said, “O.K. Get in the car, and 
until this week by Mullah provided the Taliban with come with us.” They didn't 
Omar. The city is divided in funding. If anyone is go far before a man turned a 
two parts, each controlled harboring Omar now, it’s gun on him and said, “Do you 
by anti-Taliban forces who likely to be Naqib. really want a receipt?” The 
are bitter rivals. About 30% Both Sherzai and Naqib brother sensibly replied, 
of the city is run by Mullah want to run Kandahar, and “No, | don't think | do,” and 
Nagib Ullah; 70% is there is an edgy standoff then got out. That’s the way 


controlled by Ghul Agha 


among the commanders 
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THE GREAT NEW 
AFGHAN HOPE 


Hamid Karzai has survived the Taliban and U.S. 
friendly fire. Now he faces rebuilding his country 


By TIM MCGIRK CHAMAN 





T WORK LAST THURSDAY IN THE OF- 

fice of his headquarters, a huddle 

of mud huts in the southern Af- 

ghan desert, in Shahwalikot, Hamid 
Karzai had no reason to be concerned by 
the rumble of a B-52 bomber overhead. 
The Americans were his strong support- 
ers. Just outside his window there were 
U.S. commandos working with anti- 
Taliban Pashtun fighters. Besides, he had 
plenty of other things on his mind. The 
night before, the soft-spoken Pashtun trib- 
al leader had received word that he had 
been chosen as Afghanistan’s interim 
Prime Minister by the U.N.-sponsored 
gathering of Afghan factions in Bonn, Ger- 
many. And that afternoon several high- 


ranking Taliban commanders were driv- 
ing out to Shahwalikot to lay down condi- 
tions for their surrender of Kandahar, the 
last city in the Taliban's grip. 

Even when the B-52 started circling 
overhead in a slow, white-tailed arc, 
Karzai was unperturbed. All morning 
U.S. bombers and fighter planes had 
been hammering Taliban positions sev- 
eral miles away at the Kandahar airport. 


| Then suddenly Karzai’s world blew apart. 


The mud walls of his office shook as if 
they were turning to dust, and the win- 
dows blasted in, cutting his face with fly- 
ing glass. Just a few hundred yards away, 
astray 2,000-lb. bomb from the American 


| plane had slammed down. The same 


bomb killed three American servicemen, 
as well as seven Afghans, including two of 
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Now that 
he has secured the surrender 
of Kandahar, Karzai must 
establish peace and security 


Karzai’s top lieutenants, and 
very nearly killed the man on 
whom the world has pinned its 
hopes for the immediate fu- 
ture of Afghanistan. “We were 
still picking up the wounded 
1% hours later when the Tal- 
iban came,” Karzai told TIME. 
“In those circumstances, you 
just try your best to function 
normally.” 

Karzai, 43, is good at keep- 
ing a cool head in extreme 
circumstances. He describes 
himself as “a politician, not a 
fighter.” Educated partly in In- 
dia, he speaks English fluently, 
as well as six other languages. 

5 Over his Afghan tunic he often 
wears a double-breasted blaz- 
er. But his quiet, reassuring 
manner masks the determina- 
tion of a man single-mindedly 
intent on ousting the Taliban. 
After two sessions with the Taliban com- 
manders last week, he secured the surren- 
der of Kandahar, a city Taliban leader 
Mullah Mohammed Omar once promised 
his fighters would defend to the death. 

While the Taliban fled before the hand- 
over could take place, Karzai’s diplomatic 
efforts suggest that the faith placed in him 
»y the Bonn conference is well founded. 
Afghans who think that Afghanistan can be 
led only by battle-hardened fighters are 
skeptical of Karzai. But a country devastat- 
ed by the misrule of warlords could do 
worse than be guided for a while by some- 
one with the manner and judgment of a 
civilian. As an elder of the half-million- 
member Popolzai tribe in southern Af- 
ghanistan, he has leadership experience. 
Karzai’s father was also chief tribal leader 
until July 1999, when the 75-year-old was 
shot to death on the street in the Pakistani 
city of Quetta, where father and son had 
both fled from the Taliban. The killing is 
presumed to have been carried out by Tal- 
iban agents. All but one of Karzai’s sib- 
lings—he has six brothers and one sister— 
have built successful careers in business or 
academia in the U.S. Two Maryland-based 
brothers own Afghan restaurants in three 
states—named Helmand, after the prov- 
ince just west of Kandahar. Though he has 
visited the U.S. several times, on occasion 
meeting with high-ranking cia, State De- 
partment and other government officials, 
Karzai has remained mostly in Afghanistan 
or in exile in Pakistan, embroiled in the tor- 
tured politics of his homeland. 
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“He has been the strongest foe of the 
Taliban,” says Mahmood Karzai, 47, a 
brother living in Boston. “I always told 
him to leave Pakistan because I thought 
he was in danger, but he stayed because 
he is hardheaded.” Unlike most Afghan 
men, who marry in their early 20s, Karzai 
remained a bachelor until just a couple of 
years ago. “Having a wife was not a prior- 
ity to him,” says Pat Karzai, who is mar- 
ried to Hamid’s older brother Qayum in 
Baltimore. “He was only dedicated to Af- 
ghanistan.” Family members say it was 
the final illness of his mother, who had 
expressed the wish to see him settled be- 
fore she died, that led Karzai to marry at 
last, in January 1999. His wife Zinat is an 
obstetrician-gynecologist active in assist- 
ing refugees in Pakistan. 

After the Soviets invaded Afghanistan 
in 1979, Karzai fled to Pakistan, where he 
built supply lines between anti-Soviet 
Afghan guerrillas and American backers. 
When the mujahedin took power in 1992, 
he returned to serve for two years as 
Deputy Foreign Minister in the govern- 
ment of President Burhanuddin Rabbani. 
Disillusionment with the infighting of that 
regime led him to switch over, briefly, to 
the Taliban, which once tried to make him 
its U.N. ambassador, a post he declined. 
But Karzai, an Islamic moderate, soon 
turned against the Taliban’s stringencies, 


especially its brutal restrictions on women, | 


and returned to Pakistan. Former U.S. As- 
sistant Secretary of State Karl Inderfurth, a 
friend of Karzai’s, says that after the mur- 
der of his father, Karzai approached Wash- 
ington with plans for leading resistance to 
the Taliban. “It did seem like a mission im- 
possible,” says Inderfurth, “because he’d 
be putting himself at great risk.” 

Karzai has never shied from risks. On 
Oct. 7 he slipped inside southern Afghan- 
istan, heading first to his ancestral village 
of Karz, near Kandahar. From there he 
set off to the mountains of Oruzgan 
province, recruiting tribal elders to join 
an anti-Taliban coalition. It was not long 
before the Taliban got on his trail. He es- 
caped ambush and certain death by call- 
ing in U.S. forces to rescue him by heli- 
copter. The U.S. says it whisked him out 
of the country; he insists he never left— 
perhaps concerned about being seen as 
too close to the U.S. Since then, Karzai 
has been back in the mountains, while his 
Pashtun recruitment drive has picked up 
speed as one Taliban city after another 
has fallen to the Northern Alliance. 

Having secured the peaceful fall of 
Kandahar, Karzai is heading up to the cap- 












THE IN CROWD 


Karzai’s deputies are young Afghans, 
not the old warlords of past infighting 


or 


Sima Samar 
AHazara anda 
physician, she will 
be Minister of 
Women's Affairs 


Younus Qanooni 

A Tajik prodigy of 
Ahmed Shah 
Massoud, he will be 
Interior Minister 
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Mohammed Fahim 
The general will be 
Defense Minister 
in a country full of 
armed factions 


THE OUT CROWD 


The warlords were shut out but still 
have followers. Will they cause trouble? 


Abdullah Abdullah 
Foreign Minister for 
the Alliance, he will 
do the same job for 
the new regime 
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Sayed Gaitani The 
Pashtun leader 
argues that the 
older mujahedin 
were cut out in Bonn 


Rashid Dostum He 
says he will boycott 
the government if 
his Uzbeks don't 
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Ismail Khan 
Herat’s Governor 
may not obey a 
government in 
which he has no say 


Burhanuddin 
Rabbani is already 
causing trouble, 
trying to line up 
Pashtun support 
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ital, Kabul. 


“That’s where my focus is 
now,” he says. When he formally takes 
charge there on Dec. 22, he will find his 
30-member Cabinet assailed by regional 
warlords who were elbowed out in Bonn. 
Top of the list: Uzbek leader Abdul Rashid 
Dostum, who controls a big chunk of 
northern Afghanistan and who has already 
announced that the Uzbeks will boycott 
Karzai’s government. Dostum is angry 
that the three most important government 
portfolios—Defense, Interior and Foreign 
Affairs—went to his Tajik rivals within 
the Northern Alliance. Another potential 


| spoiler is Rabbani, the Alliance leader who 


was President from 1992 to 1996 but was 
excluded from the new government. In- 
telligence sources in Islamabad say that 
Rabbani’s men, using money from Iran, 
are paying off Pashtun elders in the east- 
ern regions to oppose both Karzai and the 
return of former King Mohammed Zahir 
Shah, 87, whom Karzai supports. 

One notable element of Karzai’s Cab- 
inet is that it will include two women. 
Suhaila Seddiqi, a doctor in Kabul, will 
be the Minister of Public Health. Sima 
Samar, who works with a nongovern- 
mental organization in Quetta, will be 
Minister of Women’s Affairs, as well as 
one of Karzai’s five deputies. 

The Bonn plan calls for Karzai to stay 
in power for about six months, at which 
time a loya jirga, or tribal assembly, of 
1,500 Afghans will meet to choose a tran- 
sitional government. That government in 
turn will last about two years, during 
which a new constitution will be drawn 
up. Elections will follow. Until then, the 
U.N., the U.S. and Pakistan are counting 
on Karzai to be evenhanded in doling out 
$600 million in foreign aid and patching 
up tribal and ethnic grudges. It helps that 
Karzai knows all the major players, is flu- 
ent in all the local dialects and considers 
himself an Afghan first, a Pashtun second. 

To succeed, Karzai must first per- 
suade the warlords and defeated Taliban 
fighters to hand over their guns. The 
U.N. plans to have peacekeepers begin pa- 


| trolling Kabul on Dec. 22, when Karzai’s 


temporary government takes over; then 
they will fan out to other Afghan cities. But 
in Bonn, the negotiators were in such 
haste to secure an agreement that they 
never spelled out who would be empow- 
ered to disarm the Afghan combatants. 
“We need peace and security,” Karzai 
says. “That’s our first priority.” Every- 
one, friend and foe alike, will be watch- 
ing now to see if he is the man who can 
deliver them. —With reporting by Massimo 
Calabresi and Mark Thompson/Washington, 
Ron Stodghill ll/New York and Charles P. 
Wallace/Bonn 
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Free from the Taliban, refugees 
now face disease and malnutrition 


OU CAN*T EAT VICTORY. EVEN AS THE TALIBAN’S SUI- 
cidal stragglers are being flushed from Kandahar 
and Tora Bora, some 1.4 million refugees inside 
Afghanistan face the double cruelty of hunger and 
homelessness just as winter stakes its annual claim. 
The situation was dire even before Sept. 11. Last win- 
ter 500 people perished from cold and hunger in the west- 
ern city of Herat. Today about 300,000 internally displaced 
persons (Ipps in relief-work argot) are scattered among 
camps outside that city, with more returning from Iran daily. 
An estimated 6 million Afghans are what the World Food 
Program labels “food insecure”—increasingly vulnerable to 
malnutrition and disease, “We're seeing the cumulative ef- 
fects of years of suffering,” says U.N. officer Stephanie Bunker 
in Islamabad. “The population is already weakened, so it’s 
hard for many of them.” Relief agencies take some solace in 
knowing there are fewer refugees than they originally feared. 
Reasons for this less dire outcome: the brevity of the war, the 
crushing poverty and people's realization they are safe at 
home because U.S. bombs have generally been accurate. Yet 
thousands of others, especially near Bamiyan in central 
Afghanistan, are homeless, a consequence of the ongoing 
civil war, Relief agencies have adequate food and supplies, 
but getting the goods where they are needed has been dicey, 
especially in areas where the Taliban still roams. Delivery 
won't get much easier even when the Taliban is disarmed. 
Aid will still have to pass through the control of warlords, who 
will take their cut. —By Bill Saporito. With reporting by 
Hannah Blioch/Islamabad and Terry McCarthy/Kabul 
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inoculated for measles. The 
overcrowded camp is growing 
by 1,000 refugees a day 


PAIN FOR GAIN: Achild at a 
camp in Chaman is 








ALMOST BEYOND REACH: 
Refugees in the Kili Faizo 
camp near Chaman, Pakistan, 
stretch for rice and sugar 
supplied by aid organizations 
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At 16, John Walker was a quiet California kid. At 20, he was a Taliban 


warrior. How did he get from Marin County to Mazar-i-Sharif? 


By JOSH TYRANGIEL 







HE STRANGEST CULTURE CLASH OF 
the war in Afghanistan took place 
ona bright Sunday morning in late 
November. In the Qala-i-Jangi 
prison fortress, a few miles west of 
Mazar-i-Sharif, CIA agent Johnny 
(“Mike”) Spann was sorting through 300 
surrendered Taliban soldiers in an attempt 
to determine which of them were al- 
Qaeda members. Dressed in blue jeans, 
with an AK-47 strapped across the back of 
his black sweater, Spann passed through 
several rows of Taliban before crouching in 
front of a prisoner who had been separat- 
ed from the rest, a mass of tangled hair and 
tattered clothes once named John Walker. 
“What's your name?” Spann asked. There 
was no response. “Hey,” he said, snapping 
his fingers twice in front of Walker's dirt- 
caked face. “Who brought you here? Wake 
up! Who brought you here? How did you 
get here? Hello?” 

Walker didn’t answer. In a bit of cla 
showmanship, Spann and his partner, 
known only as Dave, held a conversation 
within obvious hearing distance of Walker. 
“I explained to him what the deal is,” 
Spann told Dave. Dave played the bad 
cop: “He needs to decide if he wants to live 
or die. If he wants to die, he’s just going to 
die here. He can die here if he wants. He 
can f _g die here. Or he’s going to be 
f___g spending the rest of his f__g 






® THE PRISONER 





short life in prison. It’s his decision, man. 
We can only help the guys who want to talk 
to us.” But Walker still wouldn't talk. 

A few hours later, Spann became the 
first American casualty in Afghanistan, 
when dozens of surrendered Taliban sol- 
diers overwhelmed their guards and 
staged a revolt. During the uprising, John 
Walker escaped, delaying the world’s dis- 
covery of an American Taliban, but only 
temporarily. After a week spent starving in 


THE TALIBA 


a basement deep below the prison, Walker 
and 85 comrades were flushed out when 
their dungeon was flooded with ice-cold 
water. Spann was gone, but his questions 
for John Walker remained: Who brought 
you here? How did you get here? 
Walker's childhood neighbors said the 
things neighbors always say in these situa- 
tions. “They were an average Amer- 
ican family,” and John “was a sweet, 
quiet boy.” It happens to be true. 


John Walker Lindh was a middle child 
named after John Lennon and Chief Justice 
John Marshall. He spent his first 10 years in 
Silver Spring, Md., in the happy, unre- 
markable manner that most parents wish 
for their children. “We were loud, normal 
kids,” says Andrew Cleverdon, a boyhood 
friend of Walker’s. “We played football and 
basketball, rode our bikes.” John’s father, 
attorney Frank Lindh, took the bus to his 
job at the Department of Justice. Marilyn 
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| Walker was a stay-at-home mom who kept 


her maiden name. They played with their 


:| three kids, went to Mass at St. Bernadette’s 


Catholic Church and held a “Kentucky 
Derby Day” every May. 

In 1991 the family moved to San An- 
selmo, Calif., in opulent, socially liberal 
Marin County. John was gentle and shy. 
He played the flute, had close relationships 
rather than a big circle of friends, and told 
people that he wanted to help the poor 
when he grew up. After a semester at a lo- 
cal high school, John transferred to Tamis- 
cal High, an alternative school with 100 
students and a self-directed, individual- 
ized course of study. As a freshman and 
sophomore, Walker studied world arts and 
culture, including Islam and the Middle 
East. Marilyn Walker had left Catholicism 
and become a Buddhist; John was in- 
trigued by religion too. “She opened all 
those doors for her kids,” says Bill Jones, a 
family friend, “instead of dragging her kids 
into Catholicism like she’d been dragged 
into it.” 

Apparently it was The Autobiography 
of Malcolm X that inspired Walker to con- 
vert to Islam. He talked with his parents 
about his plans. Frank Lindh, now a lawyer 
with Pacific Gas & Electric, was accepting. 
Marilyn Walker had reservations. “She 
was concerned,” says Marilyn’s friend 
Stephanie Hendricks. “You have a 16-year- 
old kid who gets involved in any kind of 
religion in a passionate way, and you're go- 
ing to want to know more about it, right?” 

John did not have a driver’s license and 
was still in high school, so attending prayer 


services five times a day was out of the 
question. On Friday nights, though, he 
would change out of his Western clothes 
and attend services at the Islamic Center of 
Mill Valley. Abdullah Nana usually drove 
him there. Nana, now 23, recalls that when 
he first saw Walker, he stood out immedi- 
ately, not simply because he was a white 
man in a mostly Indian congregation but 
also because he was “on his own,” meaning 
already devoted to Islam and without a 
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referral from another Muslim. The two 
teenagers struck up a friendship and fre- 
quently spent the 20 minutes between 
Walker's house and the mosque in rapt dis- 
cussion of the Koran. 

In 1998 Walker passed a proficiency 
exam and graduated early from Tamiscal 
High. He asked that the name on his diplo- 
ma be changed to Sulayman Al-Lindh. He 
never picked up the certificate. Soon he 
told Nana that he had found an Arabic- 





language school in San‘a, Yemen, on the 


Internet. “The language spoken in Yemen 
is closer to the holy language of the Koran 
and the sayings of the Prophet,” explains 
Nana. Walker also felt it would be easier to 
practice Islam in a Muslim country. In De- 
cember 1998 he left for the Middle East 
From the ages of 16 to 18, John Walker 
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had transformed himself from a quiet, 
smooth-cheeked American teenager to a 
devout, bearded Muslim studying in 
Yemen. That he could grow the requisite 
beard was something of a miracle. Were 
his parents really onboard with all this? 
With the new name? The move to Yemen? 
Frank Lindh says yes. “He was always in- 
tellectually coherent, and he had a won- 
Lindh told re- 
porters. “And none of that changed when 


derful sense of humor,’ 





@ THE PRISONER 





he converted to Islam. I never had any 
major misgivings.” 

When Walker returned to California 
around Christmas 1999, he found his par- 
ents had separated. He saw Nana and told 
him that Yemen hadn’t met his expecta- 
tions. “They weren't as orthodox as he 
thought—they weren’tas strict on Islam as 
he thought,” says Nana. But to Abdul 
Wadood, a 20-year-old Muslim friend 
who also met Walker at the Mill Valley 
mosque, John sounded fulfilled. Through 
his e-mail communications, he told Wa- 
dood he felt “free” because he didn’t have 
any material possessions. Wadood says 
his friend never experi- < 
enced culture shock be- & 
cause he was so “open- é 
minded.” But Walker may 
have also been a bit too 
trusting. He just “let any- 
body in,” says Wadood. 

When the U.S.S. Cole 
was bombed in October 
2000, Walker was back in 
Yemen. In an e-mail ex- 
change with his son, 
Frank Lindh said he felt 
terrible for the victims 
and their families. John’s 
reply suggested that the 
attack may have been jus- 
tified because the Cole 
was docked in an Islamic 
country. Lindh dismissed 
the exchange as a “father/ 
son debate, much like my 
dad and I used to have 
over [the] Vietnam war.” 
A month after the Cole 
bombing, Walker left Yem- 





SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 


LINDY FAMILY 


en for Bannu, a village in Pakistan’s north- | 


west, to attend an Islamic school, or 
madrasah, Pakistan’s madrasahs specialize 
in teaching students to memorize the Ko- 
ran. They are also reputed to provide 
thousands of soldiers for the Taliban. 

John Walker's last contact with his 
family was in May 2001. He told his moth- 
er he was leaving Bannu and “moving 
somewhere cooler for the summer.” He 
asked his father for money, and Frank 
Lindh sent him $1,200. It wasn’t long be- 
fore Marilyn Walker wondered just where 
her son had gone. In early summer, she 
contacted John’s madrasah. According to 
the Marin Independent Journal, a teacher 
there wrote her back on July 27, saying 
John, whom he called Sulayman Faris, ar- 
rived at the school on Nov. 30, 2000, and 
“impressed [everyone] with his character” 
during his stay. On May 15 he was appar- 








ently turned over to the care of the mis- 
sionary who had originally brought him to 
the school. No one knew where John was. 

Sept. 11 came and went, and still 
John’s parents heard nothing. Finally, on 
Dec. 1, Marilyn Walker and Frank Lindh 
saw their son on television. As the footage 
played, Marilyn Walker burst into tears. 
John was filthy and had a bullet wound in 
his leg. In a husky voice and accented 
English, John told CNN where he had 
been the past six months. “I was a student 
in Pakistan, studying Islam, and came 
into contact with many people connected 
with the Taliban,” he said. “The people in 
general have a great love for the Taliban. 
So I started to read some of the literature 
of the scholars, the history of Kabul. My 






Frank Lindh, left, and John on a family 
vacation. Lindh and Marilyn Walker separated in 1999 


heart became attached to that.” John said 
he had been sent to an Arabic-speaking 
al-Qaeda camp, where he learned to shoot 
a Kalashnikov. He saw Osama bin Laden 
several times. He answered the call to 
jihad and fought in Kashmir and Kunduz. 
Then he became a prisoner of war. 

John Walker's case is strange, but it 
may not be unique. The Defense Depart- 
ment is looking for two other Americans 
rumored to have fought for the Taliban. 
Walker is now in the custody of the U.S. 
military, and late Saturday the Pentagon 
said he is being held at Camp Rhino in 
Afghanistan. “What we really want is some 
communication with them as to how he is,” 
says the family’s recently hired attorney, 
James Brosnahan. The family’s concern is 
not the government's top priority. —With 
reporting by Sally Donnelly/Washington, Laura A. 
Locke/San Francisco, Alex Perry/Mazar-i-Sharif 
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LEGAL ISSUES 


What Do We 
Do with Him? 


he question of how foreign 

terrorists will be prosecuted 
was already complicated. 

Now comes the most 
confounding case imaginable: What 
do you do with a young American 
who ended up, by design or 
happenstance, on the other side of 
an undeclared war? 

The first thing U.S. authorities 
must determine is how and 
when 20-year-old John Walker 
came to be among Taliban warriors 
and what he did once he got 
there. Walker will be in the most 
serious jeopardy if it turns out that 
he had anything to do with the 
death of CIA operative Johnny 
(“Mike”) Spann. 

From the little that is known 
about Walker's case so far, legal 
experts say it is unlikely that he will 
face treason charges, for which the 
Constitution applies a maximum 
penalty of death. That's partly 
because the framers, mindful of 
how abusively treason had been 
applied in England, set a high 
standard of proof: a confession in 
open court, or at least two 
witnesses testifying to someone’s 
waging an “overt act” of war 
against his country or giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

Nor can Walker be hauled in 
front of a military tribunal, because 
President Bush decreed that they 
try only noncitizens. Courts 
generally regard citizenship as a 
right that can be relinquished but 
not taken away. That means 
Walker's case would have to go to 
federal court, but nowhere in the 
statute books does there seem to 
be a law that precisely fits the 
crime he may have committed. He 
might be tried for seditious 
conspiracy, except that the law 
against it specifically applies to 
actions that happen within U.S. 
jurisdiction. 

Walker may have been only a 
foot soldier and may not know much 
about Taliban leaders. But many 
legal observers expect Walker to 
cut a deal whereby he cooperates 
with U.S. authorities, possibly 
providing valuable information 
about the Taliban, in exchange for 
pleading guilty to a lesser offense. If 
that happens, Walker may indeed 
end up before a military tribunal— 
but as a witness rather than a 
defendant. By Karen Tumulty/ 
Washington 
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RUSSIAN CONNECTION 


Radioactive material used to move 
directly west, from Russia into 
Europe. Now it takes an 
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PIPELINE 


The trade in nuclear contraband is approaching 
critical mass. Can we turn off the spigot? 
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By JEFFREY KLUGER 
HE SIX MEN WHO GATHERED AT 


Moscow last Thursday did not 
go there for the food. They went 
there for the uranium. Some of 
the men, members of the Ba- 
lashikha criminal gang, claimed to be in 
possession of 2 lbs. of uranium 235, the 
kind of top-shelf radioactive material 
that can be used to build weapons. They 
were asking $30,000 for the deadly 
merchandise. The others—the buyers— 
seemed prepared to pay it. The deal 
may actually have gone off had Russian 
security forces not been watching. They 
swept in, arrested all six men and were 
led back to the apartment of a seventh, 
where a capsule containing the prom- 
ised uranium was hidden. 

By that evening, the case—the first of- 





ficially acknowledged theft in Russia of 
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the roadside café southeast of 


: Checkpoint guards must watch 
for smugglers sneaking tiny samples of their wares 


weapons-grade uranium—was getting big 
play on local TV. The Russian police had 
reason to be proud; the rest of the world 








































had one more reason to be nervous. 

For while the bust was disturbing, it , 
was hardly unique. After 60 years of 
building nuclear bombs and nuclear re- 
actors, the world is fairly awash in ra- 


RUSSIA 

Dec. 6, 2001 
Police catch seven men 
trying to sell more than 
2 Ibs. of weapons- 
grade uranium 


RECENT 
MAJOR 
BUSTS 


Other 
arrests 


dioactive slag—from spent fuel rods to § 
medical waste and contaminated tools— < 
much of it held under little if any secu- 
rity in labs, hospitals and factories. Even 
the high-test weapons-grade material 
that’s supposed to be locked down at mil- 
itary installations is not as secure as it 
ought to be. Some weapons-storage facil- 
ities don’t even have video monitors 

That such deadly material is so loose- 


The U.S. provides equipment and 
training to countries along the 
smuggling route that have been 
running sting operations. Here’s a 


ly guarded has been the source of much . 
2 sample of what they've picked up: 


anxiety since Sept. 1l—most of it focused 
on Osama bin Laden and al-Qaeda. Last 
week reports surfaced of a meeting in 

Afghanistan at which an al-Qaeda as- 

sociate waved a canister of 

= what he said was nuclear 
» material in the air to demon- 
> strate to bin Laden and others 
how much progress had been 

made in securing the stuff. 

; But bin Laden is only a 
part of the nuclear terror 
problem. Since the fall of the 
Soviet Union and the rise of 
global terrorist groups, a new 
market has emerged to man- 
age the increased supply 
of—and demand for—nuclear 
contraband. More and more 
radioactive material has been 
getting filched, bundled and 
sent flowing through an in- 
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GEORGIA 

April 19, 2000 
Police arrest four Custo 
Batumi residents with 
2 Ibs. of highly trunk 
enriched uranium 


Lightly enriched 


uranium 


Turkish authorities seized 
a cache of uranium and 
plutonium fuel pellets in 
September—one of 100 


Turkish nuke-smuggling 
incidents since 1993 


0.35 oz. of uranium in the 


Dunav into Turkey 


BULGARIA 
May 29, 1999 


ms officers discover 


of a car crossing at 


Highly radioactive 
material 


Russian organized-crime 
syndicates tried to 
smuggle these pellets, 
which look like those 
used in a nuclear plant's 
core, through Hungary 
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RUSSIA 

Dec. 17, 1998 
Security services discover 
a plot at the Chelyabinsk 
Oblast nuclear facility to 
steal 41 Ibs. of uranium 
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radioactive powder 
In a separate bust, 
Hungarian officials 
seized this material, 
which could be a small 


sample for terrorists 
planning a dirty bomb 













creasingly busy pipeline from Russia and 
the old Soviet states into the hands, it is 
feared, of people desperate enough to 
use it. 

The Russian government alone lists 
up to 200 terrorist organizations it be- 
lieves may be trying to obtain nuclear 
material. In Istanbul last month, Turkish 
undercover officers arrested two smug- 
glers who attempted to sell them more 
than 2.5 Ibs. of non-weapons grade ura- 
nium for $750,000. In July police in Paris 
raided an apartment in which three men 
were holding a small quantity of highly 
enriched uranium and plane tickets to 
various East European countries. 

And these busts are only the high- 
profile ones. Russia has broken up 601 
attempted transactions since 1998. The 
International Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna reports 376 since 1993, and Tur- 
key has recorded 104 cases of non 
weapons grade smuggling in that same 
time. Moreover, for every trafficker who 
has been caught, chances are that many 
a fact that has 
security planners deeply worried. “The 


more are still in the game 


global effort to control nuclear weapons 
is based on control of nuclear material, 
says Matthew Bunn, a nuclear expert at 
Harvard’s Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment and a former adviser to President 
Bill Clinton. “If that stuff gets on the mar 
ket, nothing else we do will work.” 
rhe likeliest source of most radio- 
active booty is Russia and the surround- 
ing states, and the material they have to 
offer comes in two varieties Top-quality, 
weapons-grade material is the 


g 
only kind that can be used to 
build a true nuclear-fission 
bomb, and is both hard to obtain 
and harder to turn into an explo 
sive. But lower-grade radioactive 

E rubbish is also dangerous. It can 
we be fashioned into a so-called dirty 
f h 


bomb: a conventional explosive 
packed with waste that spreads ra 
diation in all directions. 
There are at least 100 facilities 
around the former Soviet Union 
that store warheads and weapons- 
grade material, and most of them 
are reportedly not properly se- 
cured. Along the country’s eastern 
coast, according to some sources, 
up to 80 abandoned, loosely guard- 
ed nuclear submarines are rusting 
in bays and inlets, their torpedo 
tubes and other openings providing 
possible access for intruders and an exit 
for radioactive leakage 
The country’s nuclear power plants 
may be just as porous. At the Leningrad 
facility near the Gulf of Finland, sources 
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say vodka and drugs flow freely among 
the workers, most of whom earn barely 
3,000 rubles a month—about $100. Poor- 
ly paid, highly inebriated men make a 
shabby line of defense against terrorists 
and traffickers. Vaclav Havlik, a Czech 
citizen who was part of a group of urani- 
um smugglers arrested near Munich in 
1994, told Time that obtaining material 
from Russia was no great chore. “It was 
like going for vacation by the sea and 
bringing back a sack of shells,” he says. 

At the same time that smugglers are 
getting better at obtaining their mer- 
chandise, they are also getting smarter 
about transporting it. The first nuclear 
black marketeers carried their contra- 
band straight out of Russia and into Eu- 
rope, across some of the best-guarded 
borders in the world. As customs officials 
caught wise, the smugglers started shifting 
their route south, running a flanking pat- 
tern through Central Asia, the Caucasus 
Mountains and Turkey before resur- 
facing in Europe. This modified 
buttonhook play allows traffickers 
to take advantage of established 
drug routes—a smart strategy, 
since customs agents in a place 
such as Tajikistan, where 200 tons of 
drugs may cross the border on a busy 
day, can easily overlook a few ounces 
of nuclear contraband. 

The black marketeers who get 
caught are often carrying only a few 
spoonfuls of nuclear material, but 


that’s little comfort. More and more, 
risk-averse traffickers travel with just a 
taste of what they’re selling rather than 
the entire inventory. Once they find a 
buyer, they can attempt the riskier busi- 
ness of delivering the full supply. 


























\NDING DOWN Ukraine surrendered its 
cteclaslis of 130 SS-19 nukes but cannot 
guarantee that all its bombs are secure 
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Security is poor at 
military facilities in 
the former U.S.S.R.; 
here, two workers 
transport a warhead 


WASTE 
vers nuclear power 
has radioactive 
leftovers; these tanks 
store waste from 
Russian subs 










Just how little they would need to de- 
liver is another source of worry. While a 
full-scale nuclear bomb may require 100 
Ibs. of enriched uranium, a more modest 
device, particularly one fueled by plutoni- 
um, could be built with just 10 Ibs. (about 
4 kg). “Four kilos of plutonium,” says 
Lidia Popova of Russia’s Center for Nu- 
clear Ecology and Energy Policy, “is the 
amount that could sit in your palm.” 

For terrorists who can’t get their 
hands on any weapons-grade uranium, 
there’s the option of the dirty bomb. Al- 
lied forces overrunning a suspected al- 
Qaeda camp in Afghanistan a few weeks 
ago found at least one diagram suggesting 
the design of such a weapon. To build this 
type of explosive, terrorists could use al- 
most any kind of nuclear rubbish—per- 
haps even the water in Russia’s Lake 
Karachai, a nuclear dumping ground that 
fairly crackles with radioactivity. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency believes that dirty bombs may not 
beas lethal as many people assume. The ex- 
plosion would be a conventional one, and 

the radiation might not pack much 
toxic wallop—depending on wind, 
topography and the radioactive ma- 
terial. The disruption, terror and 
economic impact, however, would 
be incalculable. Says Popova: “If 
such a bomb explodes in a city, 

very quickly panic will spread.” 

Despite all this, antiterror- 
ism forces have reason for hope. 
Turkey, with the help of the U.S., 
has instituted stepped-up security 
measures at its borders, installing 
radiation detectors at key cross- 
ings—particularly those leading 

from Iraq, Iran and Georgia. 
(Unconfirmed reports suggest 
that Iran and Georgia are doing 
the same.) The Turkish government 
won't say explicitly if its security efforts 
have been ratcheted up since Sept. 11. 
“The answer is pretty obvious,” says Er- 
dener Birol, acting head of Turkey's 
atomic-energy authority. 

Like so much else in the terror wars 
however, the job of truly securing the 
nukes—especially in Russia—may fall to 
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INFRASTRUCTURE 101. 
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STEP 1 
Get the free Executive 
e-business Infrastructure Guide. 


PARLEZ-VOUS SCALABILITY, Linux? middleware? 
Infrastructure has its own lingo. But it isn't just 
about big words, it’s about big ideas. Ideas that can 
transform your business through online processes, 
Web enablement and dynamic new business 
models. Ideas that combine people. applications 
and hardware in ways never before imagined. 
The IBM Executive e-business 
Infrastructure Guide starts with some 
of the basics. Like, what's infrastructure? 


(In short, the technological foundation of 
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Use big words without fear. 





2 STEP 3 


Put new LT. insights to work 


any enterprise.) And it outlines every major stage 
of e-business evolution, while covering such key 
topics as openness, outsourcing and end-to-end 
capabilities. It’s yours free, simply by registering 
online or by phone. 

To receive your complimentary copy of 
The Executive e-business Infrastructure Guide, visit 
our Web site at ibm.com/e-business/guide3. 
Or you can call us at 1 800 IBM 7080 
(ask for Guide 3). And master the universal 


language of infrastructure, 


FREE EXECUTIVE E-BUSINESS INFRASTRUCTURE GUIDE 


Go ibm.com/ f juice 
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introduction brief—the CR-V 
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Meet the all-new, completely redesigned CR-V. With its 
more powerful 160-hp i-V TEC” engine, Real Time” 4WD 
and a roomier, five-passenger cabin, the CR-V is a vehicle (Ups Co) pay-% 


that lives for the weekend. So, what are you doing Saturday? Che all-new CR-\ ; 
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ways to reduce the danger 
a . 9 2 from a nuclear or radioactive 
Is This the Next Cipro? Not Quite cee, evra te 
ad Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, the 
‘snopilltokeepyou glandandpreventsthenastier SaysNRCspokesman William three variables that determine 
completely safe from the form of the stuff from being Beecher: “It can protect only the impact of radiation have 
effects of a nuclear absorbed. It’s simple—butof one part of the body against not changed since the cold 
attack, but that hasn't limited value. First, little if any one radioactive element.” war: time, distance and 
stopped a lot of people from iodine is given off by a so-called Meanwhile, the Pentagon _ shielding. After a nuclear 
behaving as if there were. If dirty bomb—radioactive is hoping to hasten federal device or dirty bomb goes off, 
the anthrax scares taughtusa waste wrapped arounda approval of another drug, survivors should quickly move 
lot about how to respond to a conventional explosive— 5-androstenediol, animmune- away from ground zero and 
public health emergency— which is the device a terrorist system booster that appears return home or to a safe place 
and how not to—the potential would be most likely to to protect mice from radiation. indoors—trying to stay uphill 
threat of nuclear terrorism manage. Second, even if Still another medication, or upwind on the way. Once 
could teach us even more. radioactive iodine were amifostine, is already usedto there, they should shower, 
For folks living through the _ present, potassium iodide protect the salivary glands of change clothes and put all 
cold war, there were few would protect only against cancer patients during items worn outdoors in a 
precautions to take in the thyroid cancer—which is not radiation treatment and could _ sealed plastic bag. Pets 
event of nuclear exchange: the sole cancer risk. find applications in the terror should be brought inside; 
go underground, get out of Nonetheless, potassium wars as well. cracks around doorways and 
town or at least run upwind. iodide has had its successes. For all these pharmaco- windows should be closed off 
In the years since Chernobyl Following Chernobyl, which logical possibilities, there are —_ with wet towels and duct tape; 
and Three Mile Island—and released a giant plume of other, more straightforward air conditioners and vents 
the months since Sept. 11— radiation, the Polish should be covered with 
the advice has gota gooddeal government distributed plastic, waxed paper or 
more sophisticated. The tablets to the population, aluminum foil and sealed with 
safety measure generatingthe _ while neighboring Belarus tape. Bathtubs and other 
most buzz lately is potassium didn't. Fifteen years later, the containers should be filled 
iodide—a widely available pill —_ incidence of thyroid cancer with water and the pipes shut 
that, so the stories go, can has not changed in Poland, ~~ - off, in case reservoirs become 
help prevent people exposed while it has jumped an contaminated. 
to radioactivity from alarming 100-fold among If authorities recommend 
developing cancer. The stories some Belarussian children. ¢ evacuation, car windows and 
are true—up to a point. The U.S. Nuclear Regulatory : an moan 4 vents should be closed and a 
Nuclear detonations Commission is now giving BL 4 first-aid kit packed. FEMA 
release a hail of charged states the option of stocking eaotion Soci provides more suggestions on 
particles, common among up on potassium iodide for its website, www.fema.gov. 
them radioactive iodine. This communities near the nation’s The advice may not be as 
is bad news for the human 103 nuclear power plants. , appealing as a panacea pill, 
thyroid, which soaks upiodine _ Still, the NRC emphasizes that ‘ but to an increasingly jittery 
like a sponge. One way to the drug is not the next Cipro. public, almost any advice is 
prevent the problemistodose TRapING ON FEAR: Websites | } welcome. —By Jeffrey Kluger. 
the body with potassium hawking potassium iodide have 200 tole’ } Reported by Amanda Bower/ 
iodide, which saturates the already appeared ‘~ é New York 
SS = 


the U.S. But Washington doesn’t seem to 
be giving the problem top priority. When 
the Bush Administration took office, a 
program was already in place to help Rus- 
sia dispose of 34 tons of surplus plutoni- 
um. When the program crossed the new 
President's desk, however, he slashed its 
projected $87 million price tag, seeking 
just $57 million. 

Washington and Moscow have also 
been hard at work in recent years im- 
proving security at Russia’s nuclear- 
material storage sites, only 40% of which 
come up to U.S. standards. The Clinton 
Administration anticipated $225 million 


the previous year. President Bush coun- 

tered with a $30 million cut. Congress 

kept the funding at last year’s level. 
Perhaps the most troubled of the exist- 





ing antinuclear programs is one that relies 
on the power of capitalism. In 1993 the 
U.S. agreed to buy 500 metric tons of Rus- 
sian nuclear material over 20 years, blend- 
ing it down to a less potent form that could 
be used in American nuclear power plants. 
So far, 137 metric tons have been 
processed and carried off; they account for 
half the nuclear fuel used in the U.S. 

In 1998, however, the U.S. group 
authorized to buy the material was priva- 
tized. With the global market for nuclear 
fuel faltering, the newly profit-driven 


| group found itself locked into the price 
| Washington had agreed to in 1996. In an 
for the project this year, a 30% boost over | 


attempt to square things, the company is 


seeking a new contract with Russia that | 


would guarantee it rates far below mar- 
ket, though talks last week in Moscow 
failed to resolve the matter. If the Rus- 


sians—sellers with but a single major buy- 
er—are told they have to go along with the 
price cuts, the program could collapse. 

For now, Washington is simply feeling 
its way, trying to balance security and cost 
while tending to the countless other battles 
it must fight on the home front. Given the 
power of even a single rogue nuke, how- 
ever, this battle is clearly one of the most 
important. “The consequences of failure 
would be far worse than Sept. 11,” says 
Alexander Strezov, a Bulgarian scientist 
who helps investigate trafficking cases. 
“To be honest, I don’t want to think about 
it.” The U.S., unfortunately, doesn’t have 
that luxury. —Reported by 
Yevgenia Borisova/Moscow, Andrew Finkel/ 
Istanbul, Andrew Purvis/Vienna, Jan Stojaspal/ 
Prague, Michael Weisskopt/ Washington, Regine 
Wosnitza/Berlin 
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By MATT REES JERUSALEM 


ASSER ARAFAT LIKES HIS HELICOPTERS. REAL LEAD- 
ers, military leaders especially, get around by heli- 
copter, and nothing suited the style of the khaki-clad 


Palestinian boss better than dropping in and out of 
| ing distance of the office in the West Bank city of Ramallah = 


places with a backdrop of rotors loudly beating, whip- 
ping up the air. Choppering between the Gaza Strip and the 
West Bank, Arafat’s two disconnected realms, had the added 
advantage of sparing the Palestinian leader the humiliation of 
passing through Israeli checkpoints on the ground below. 


But the three Soviet-made Mi8s that were parked at 
Arafat's compound in the Gaza Strip are in pieces now, de- 
stroyed by Israeli missiles in retaliation for a shocking new 
round of suicide bombings that killed 25 Israelis in the two days 
before. The Israelis also shot up various facilities of Arafat’s . 
Palestinian Authority, deployed troops and armor within strik- 


where Arafat was working, and later bombed the same bu- 2 
reau. It was a bit like the magician’s trick of tossing knives so ! 
that they just miss the target. Israel’s message to Arafat was © 
clear: we brought you here, and we can take you out. 





HAMMED RAWAS—AP 


This is what it has come to. After eight years of on-and- 
off attempts to make peace with the Palestinians through 
Arafat, the Israelis have officially declared him, in effect, 
nothing but a terrorist. The U.S., which had moved consid- 
erably in Arafat’s direction in recent years, has made it clear 
it is no longer interested in trying to cool the Israelis’ blood. 
The Israelis swore they weren’t actually going to kill Arafat, 


: but they were threatening him with something he’s apt to 


dread as much: irrelevance. With the U.S. behind Israel, the 
threat was real, more real than any other Arafat has faced 


2 since his triumphant return home from exile in 1994, fol- 





AFTER A SAVAGE 
SPASM OF TERROR, 
SHARON AND ARAFAT 
FACE OFF IN A COLD 
TEST OF WILLS 


lowing the historic Oslo peace accords. Says a U.S. official: 
“We are now trying to create a moment of truth for Arafat.” 

The latest deterioration in relations began on Saturday 
night, Dec. 1, when two Palestinian bombers struck a busy 
cluster of cafés along a pedestrian mall in Jerusalem, killing 10 
Israelis, not one of them older than 21. The next day, another 
terrorist blew himself up ona bus in the northern city of Haifa, 
killing 15 riders, mostly old people. The perpetrators—as well 
as the bomber who exploded outside a Jerusalem hotel on 
Wednesday, killing himself alone and blowing his head 
through a window of the establishment's fifth floor— 








were from the militant Islamic organiza- 
tions Hamas and Islamic Jihad rather than 
factions loyal to Arafat. But because of his le- 
nient treatment of those groups during the 
current 14-month-long intifadeh, Arafat is 
held accountable by Israel for their terror- 
ism. “We regard Mr. Arafat as guilty of 
everything,” Israeli Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon told TE late last week 

When Israel struck back with helicopter 
gunships and warplanes, killing 23 Pales- 
tinians over the course of the week, Arafat 
fled his Ramallah office and hid at another, 
undisclosed location. The loss of his chop- 
pers left him pinned down in Ramallah, un- 
able to move to his main Gaza headquarters 
or anywhere else. Still, the Israeli army 
made clear it was only playing around, so 
far. “Pyrotechnics,” a senior army officer 
called the attack on the helicopters. “It’s a 
show for the television and public opinion.” 

The weekend suicide bombings had 
caught Sharon in Washington, but his meet- 
ing with President Bush on Dec. 2 enabled 
him to return home in a strong position. Un- 
til the latest bombings, the Administration 
had stuck to a policy of calling on the Israelis 
for restraint in their reactions to Palestinian 
provocations. This time, that demand was 
conspicuously not uttered. The change was 
read on all sides as a dramatic shift for Wash 
ington, placing the U.S. seemingly behind 
attacks on the Palestinian Authority and its 
infrastructure. Even the Israeli feints toward 
Arafat did not precipitate U.S. umbrage, 
though Washington did extract a commit- 
ment that Sharon would not kill him. 

The Administration’s cold stand is 
rooted in deep frustration with Arafat, go- 
ing back to his dismissal of a peace offer by 
Israel at the Camp David talks in July 2000. 
“The son of a bitch was too stupid to take 
it,” an Administration official groused re- 
cently. The Administration, prodded by 
Secretary of State Colin Powell, had soft- 
ened a little on Arafat lately, lending U.S. 


SHARON SPEAKS 


| ATTACKS 


Bantu 


“We Are Facing a War” 


Israeli Prime Minister Ariel 


that Arafat has made his strate- 


Sharon spoke from his Negev 
desert ranch by phone Friday 
with TiMeE’s Jerusalem bureau 
chief Matt Rees. Excerpts: 


TIME: Your Cabinet demands 
that Arafat rein in terrorists. 

Is this his last chance? 

Sharon: He has an opportunity 
now. We have to understand 


gic choices. Arafat has chosen 
the path of terrorism. The 
world hasn’t always seen him 
for what he is. Now everyone is 
discovering the real Arafat. He 
is the greatest obstacle to peace 
in the Middle East, unfortu- 
nately. We are facing a war 
that has been forced upon us, a 
war of terror. The aim of ter- 


rorists and those who enable 
these terrible acts to be car- 
ried out without disturbance— 
their aim is to expel us alto- 
gether from here, to bring us to 
total despair and loss of hope. 
We are facing this hard war, 
and we regard Mr. Arafat as 
guilty of everything. 

TIME: Will you topple Arafat? 
Sharon: We are not making 
Arafat a target. I sent my son to 
him recently, with all those 
risks, just to assure him that we 
are not going to touch him, 
physically. We don’t have any 





Two Palestinian suicide bombers strike a popular pedestrian mall in 
Jerusalem, killing 10 young people out for fun on a Saturday night 


The Israelis destroy Arafat's helicopters in Gaza City and 
deliver the message that this time they mean business 


intention of getting rid of the 
Palestinian Authority, because 
I believe that though Arafat at 
the present time is the obsta- 
cle, maybe there are people 
there that may show a more 
pragmatic approach. We are 
not conducting a war against 
the Palestinian Authority. We 
are taking steps to force them to 
take steps. Arafat will not fool 
this government. He has done 
that in the past. This time he 
will not succeed in fooling us. 
TIME: If Arafat doesn’t crack 
down on terrorism to your 
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| Palestinian Authority to be a sponsor of 
| terrorism, just as the U.S. had indicted the 
Taliban in Afghanistan. It is not just ex- 
tremists from Hamas and Islamic Jihad 
who have slaughtered Israelis during the 
intifadeh; Arafat's militias have taken their 


support to the idea of a Palestinian state 
and initiating a new round of diplomacy 
aimed at a cease-fire and eventually new 
peace talks. But the weekend attacks were 
seen—rightly or wrongly—as a slap in the 
face, and not just by the White House, 
which is known to distrust Arafat, but by 
Powell as well. 


With Sharon back in Jerusalem, 


| he’s against the shooting and bombing. 
The rightists argued 
for hours with ministers 
from the relatively 
dovish Labor Party who 
didn’t want to burn Is- 
rael’s bridges to the 
man with whom 
they had co-signed 
the Oslo accords. At 
1:30 a.m. last Tues- 
day, Defense Minister 
Binyamin Ben-Eliezer, 
of Labor, tried to con- 
vince Sharon that the 
government didn’t need 
to make a declaration 
linking Arafat to terror- 
ism. Instead it could just 
carry on with its military 
actions, as it had done 
throughout the intifa- 
deh. Sharon thumped his 
fist on the table. “Arafat's 
giving shelter to terror- 
ists and financing terror- 
ism,” he said. “Those are 
the facts, and there’s no 
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to convince the entire 
world.” 

But first Sharon had to convince his 
Cabinet. Foreign Minister Shimon Peres, 
who like Arafat won a Nobel Peace Prize for 
his part in the now disintegrating Oslo ac- 
cords, argued angrily that it would only 
make things worse to declare that Arafat was 
sponsoring terrorism. “Somebody could un- 
| derstand from this that it’s O.K. to kill 


ministers of his national-unity govern- | 
ment met into early Tuesday morning. 
Right-wingers were buoyed by Washing- 
ton’s stance; they figured the U.S. experi- 
ence with Osama bin Laden was finally 
sinking in. This was their chance, they felt, 
to label Arafat the terrorist they had always 
taken him for, to declare officially the 


share of the kills, even though Arafat says | 


way to ignore it. We have | 








Arafat,” Peres said. “I’m not asking for 
Arafat’s life,” Sharon said. “I’m talking 
about forcing him to take responsibility.” 

The Cabinet agreed to leave room in its 
decision to change its mind later, if Arafat 
did start to crack down on the terrorists. Still, 
when it came time to vote on the statement 
that Arafat's Authority “supports terrorism,” 
the Labor ministers walked out. The Cabinet 
declared Force 17, one of Arafat’s security 
units, and the Tanzim, the militia wing of his 
Fatah Party, “terrorist organizations” that 
“will be acted against accordingly.” 

Those steps have already begun. Cabinet 
ministers tell Time the Israeli army has been 
ordered to produce a plan for tougher mili- 
tary actions against the Palestinian Authori- 
ty in case Arafat doesn’t play ball. Sources 
close to Sharon say that the Prime Minister 
has begun secret talks with the National Re- 
ligious Party and other right-wing factions 
that may enter his coalition if Labor quits. 

A right-wing coalition would make 
things easier for Sharon in the Cabinet room, 
and in any case Israelis are moving swiftly to- 
ward the right as the violence of the intifadeh 
continues, In a poll last week in Israel's 
biggest newspaper, Yedioth Aharonoth, 53% 
of Israelis surveyed said they believed Arafat 
should be deposed, while 24% thought the 
Palestinian leader should be killed. But 
Sharon remembers the divisions that shat- 
tered Israeli society when a right-wing gov- 
ernment, in which he was the Defense Min- 
ister, took the army into Lebanon in 1982 
without left-wing support, and when a left- 
wing government signed a peace deal with 
Arafat and ignored the views of the right. 
Sharon is proud of the coalition between 
Likud and Labor and is committed to work- 
ing to keep it intact. 

What happens next depends mainly on 
Arafat. By the end of last week his forces had 
arrested 180 Hamas and Islamic Jihad ac- 
tivists, but only five of them were from the 
33-person wanted list Israel had drawn up. 


satisfaction, what military Sharon: People understand the to reach peace. But my first 
action will you take? situation we have been facing, duty is to defend the citizens 
Sharon: You understand if I how in a few days, tens and of Israel. 

don’t elaborate here about what tens of funerals took place. The TIME: Why is it the last chance 
steps will be taken. Ican tell you President of the United States _ to reach peace? 

I'm very careful not to escalate understands the danger ofter- Sharon: I don’t see now— 
the situation, because I thinkit’s __ ror. It’s the greatest danger for there may be someone in the 


against our interest and the in- 
terest of the United States. The 
steps we will be taking will be 
such that we will force Mr. 
Arafat to take a strategic choice. 
TIME: The U.S. typically urges 
restraint from Israel after 
terrorist attacks. This time, the 
U.S. didn’t. Why? 


stability in this region and the 
world. We have been facing 
terror now for over 120 years. 
Weare ina war. We. Are. In. A. 
War. We are going to exercise 
our right of self-defense. We'd 
like very much to reach peace. 
I really want to do that. Arafat 
is losing one of the last chances 


future, of course—but now, 
other than myself, I don’t see 
somebody to take those hard 
decisions. I’ve seen all the 
horrors of wars, and I believe 
that maybe I’m one of the only 
ones that can get up here in 
this country and tell the peo- 
ple that for genuine, durable 


and true peace, we should be 
ready to make painful compro- 
mises. Of course, we will not 
make any compromise what- 
soever when it comes to the 
security of the state of Israel 
and the security of the people 
of Israel. Peace is almost as 
painful as war because you 
have to make painful conces- 
sions. I can do that. I don’t 
know if anybody else can do it. 
Not that everything depends 
on one man, but in the current 
situation I believe that I can 
do that. a 





Those around the Chairman were making 
excuses for why he wasn’t acting more ag- 
gressively. They argued that the strictures 
Israel continues to place on Palestinians, 
preventing free movement between Pales- 
tinian cities and access to jobs in Israel, cre- 
ate a climate in which it is politically dicey for 
Arafat to do Israel's bidding. Last week Pal- 
estinians spat on Arafat’s policemen when 
they came to arrest Hamas and Islamic Jihad 
activists. In Gaza’s Zeitoun neighborhood, 
police put Hamas spiritual leader Sheik 
Ahmed Yassin under house arrest and then 
had to deal with two days of riots. One young 
Hamas supporter died from a wound sus- 
tained in a clash with Palestinian police. Says 
Saeb Erakat, Arafat’s chief peace negotiator: 
“Sharon is tying Arafat's hands and legs and 
blindfolding him. Then he’s pushing him 
into the sea and telling the whole world, 
“Look, he can’t swim, so he’s not a partner.’” 

The Palestinian leader didn’t seem to 
be in the mood for appeasing critics. The 
point man for the U.S. with Arafat is An- 
thony Zinni, Powell’s newly appointed spe- 
cial envoy for the Middle East. Arafat so far 
is not taken with the retired general. “He 
treats me like a soldier who’s supposed to 
obey orders,” Arafat told aides after their 
first meeting. Another mediator who failed 
to bond with Arafat last week was Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Ahmed Maher. Usually, 
Arafat counts on Egypt to support his posi- 
tions, but this time the Palestinians didn’t 
like what Maher had to say. Ina three-hour 
meeting with Arafat on Thursday, Maher 
told him his Fatah faction was linked too 
closely in international eyes with the ter- 
rorists of Hamas. “You have to dissociate 
yourself from Hamas and Islamic Jihad, so 
we can defuse the Israeli aggression,” Ma- 
her said, according to an Arafat aide who 
was present. “You have a problem with the 
Americans, the Israelis and with us. We 
can’t support you as long as you are be- 
sieged by Islamists.” 

Arafat had one friendly visitor last 
week—an Israeli at that. Tamar Gozansky, 
a member of the Israeli Parliament from 
the leftist Hadash Party, met with him 
Tuesday evening in Ramallah. Arafat was 
in a somber spirit, she said, quiet and tired. 
He told her he thought Israel was exploit- 
ing the deeds of Hamas and Islamic Jihad 
to destroy him. Arafat smiled only once, 
Gozansky said; that was when she told him 
she hadn’t given up her belief in the peace 
process. It wasn’t clear whether he grinned 
in appreciation, or out of amusement at her 


naiveté. —With reporting by Massimo Calabresi/ 2 


Washington and Jamil Hamad and Aharon Klein/ 
Jerusalem 
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The militant Islamic group Hamas enjoys a 




















































htering Israelis 


By JOHANNA MC GEARY 


OU’D THINK IT WOULD BE EASY TO 
put a frail, 65-year-old quadriplegic 
under house arrest. But it’s never 
been harder to quell the activists of 
Hamas. When armed police from 
Yasser Arafat's Palestinian Authority 
moved in to surround the Gaza City home 
of Sheik Ahmed Yassin, founder and spiri- 
tual leader of the movement whose name 
means zeal, calls rang from the loudspeak- 
ers of local mosques, “Go and rescue Sheik 
Yassin!” The security men were greeted 
with a hail of stones and occasional gunfire 
from several thousand defiant Hamas loy- 
alists determined to show Arafat, just like 
Israel, how much they have become a force 
to be reckoned with 
In the past 14 months of the second 
Palestinian uprising, no group has benefit- 
ed from the failure of diplomacy and the 
rise of violence as much as Hamas. The 
militant Islamist movement that takes re- 
sponsibility for 19 of the 36 suicide bomb- 
ings that have claimed 91 victims since 
September 2000 is riding a wave of sup- 
port from despairing Palestinians for its 
unrelenting vigor in striking back against 
Israel. In polls, its popularity outstrips that 
of Arafat’s mainstream party, its young 
men flock eagerly to the call of martyrdom, 
and its latest round of murderous assaults 
may prove the final death blow to a peace 
process the group has long sought to kill, 
believing as it does that Israel is an alien en- 
tity on Islamic land that must be destroyed 
After Hamas bombers claimed 25 vic- 
tims in Israel last week, the isolation of 
Yassin made a good show of a crackdown, 
but little more. The infirm cleric in his 
white robes, confined to a wheelchair since 
a teenage sports accident paralyzed his 
limbs, speaks in a soprano pitch so soft a lis- 
tener can barely hear him. But for years his 
fiery exhortations preaching eternal war- 
fare until Israel is driven into the sea made 
him the dominant figure in an organization 


Hamas activists vow 


revenge for comrades killed by Israel 
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that turned his words into action. Now he 
is largely a figurehead. He presides over 
Hamas’ sprawling social services and sets 
its intransigent political tone. He’s revered 
for his spiritual guidance and daily rallying 
of the faithful. But the days in which he 
used to press the button and send support- 
ers to carry out operations are gone. 

That responsibility has been grabbed 
by a variety of other hands. The deadly 
business of Hamas is run by its shadowy 
military wing. Only the most dedicated and 
disciplined are allowed into the tight little 
cells that carry out attacks. Perhaps 200- 
men strong, the Izzedine al-Qassam 
Brigade, named for a Muslim preacher who 
died leading a revolt against Jewish immi- 


It's not easy to grab 
hold of the leaders 
of Hamas. Some are 
in hiding; others are 
abroad. And the 
group's secretive 
military commanders 
change over often 


gration in the 1930s, does the dirty work, 
plotting actions against Israeli troops and 
civilians. Hamas operations include kid- 
nappings of soldiers and drive-by shoot- 
ings, but those exploding human bombs are 
the spearhead of the group’s campaign. 
These days, Hamas doesn’t need to re- 
cruit suicide bombers; there are almost too 
many volunteers, Men embittered by years 
of misery and humiliation gather at the feet 
of a new generation of Hamas preachers 
like the charismatic Sheik Hassan Yussef. 


His Friday sermons, full of mythic stories of | 


great Islamic battles but also highly critical 
of Arafat’s corrupt regime and its compro- 


mises with Israel, urge them toward vio- | 
lent confrontation with the Jews. As | 


Hamas leaders like Yussef tell their adher- 
ents, Palestinians may not have tanks or 
gunships, but they have one thing Israel 
doesn’t: men willing to blow themselves up 
for their cause. 

Now, though, according to Palestinian 
security officials, Hamas has acquired a po- 
tent new conventional weapon. Some 
months ago, according to these sources, 
Iranian-backed operatives of the Lebanese 


militant group Hizballah bought or stole a 
North Korean-designed rocket from Syri- 
an soldiers and passed it on to Hamas. The 
weapon was smuggled into the Gaza Strip, 
where a special Hamas engineering unit 
was set up to replicate it. At the end of Oc- 
tober, Hamas launched the first of its Qas- 
sam | rockets toward an Israeli town. The 
attack was a dud; the rocket landed in an 
empty field. But with a range of 3 miles— 
much longer than the mortars Hamas cur- 
rently fires at nearby Israeli settlements— 
the Qassam 1 would add a frightening new 
dimension to its campaign of violence. Is- 
raeli intelligence officials refer to the rock- 
et as a “new Katyusha,” potentially capable 
of spreading the same kind of chaos inside 


ABU MARZOOK Forced 


Israel that Hizballah used to provoke 
when it fired those Russian-made rockets 
from Lebanon. 

Israel has tried and failed to decapitate 
Hamas, and that task, should he take it on, 
would be no easier for Arafat. There is no 
mastermind without whom the military ap- 
paratus falls apart. After all, its actions are 
cheap and simple and take no special genius: 
hit-and-run attacks on Israeli soldiers, sui- 
cide bombings. So whenever one set of lead- 
ers is assassinated or rounded up, it’s easy for 
another to take its place. In the past few 
months, Hamas has instituted a multitiered 
system of automatic replacements, bor- 
rowed from the communist underground of 
the 1950s. In each city or rural area, Hamas 
sets up three leadership groups: if the first 
team is killed, a second immediately takes its 
place, then a third. It takes some time for Is- 
raeli and Palestinian intelligence to figure 
out the successions. After Israel wiped out 
the two top Hamas men in the West Bank 
city of Nablus last summer, a local Palestin- 
ian Authority official complained to Arafat 
that he couldn’t identify the new chain of 
command to deal with. 
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If it’s hard to round up the largely 
anonymous military commanders, it’s not 
much easier to rope in well-known politi- 
cal leaders. Abdul Aziz Rantisi, a tough, un- 
compromising medical doctor, is the main 
political figure in Gaza, Last week he 
slipped underground to evade the Pales- 
tinian Authority sweep. Khaled Meshal, 
the man the Mossad poisoned in Amman in 
1997 and whose life was then saved by Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein, stays permanently out 
of reach. He is the organization’s overall 
boss, but he gives his orders from safe 
havens in Syria and Qatar. Mousa Abu 
Marzook, who was forced out of the U.S. 
and then Jordan, is a political leader from 
his base in Syria. 


RANTIS! A honcho in the 
Strip, he has now 
pee ee eS §6slipped underground 





Money forms another basic root of 
Hamas’ power. Having been sweet-talked 
into helping with finances, Iran now pro- 
vides some $20 million to $30 million a year, 
according to a Western diplomat in Tehran. 
Cash also flows in from Islamic charities and 
wealthy private backers in Saudi Arabia and 
the Gulf states. Officials around the Arab 
world acknowledge that their citizens con- 
tribute to Hamas, but they tend to justify the 
group’s operations as legitimate resistance 
to the continued Israeli occupation of Pales- 


tinian land. Says Saudi Foreign Minister 2 


Prince Saud al-Faisal: “Someone who is 
fighting for the liberation of his country is 
not a terrorist.” 

Another chunk of Hamas’ money 
comes from Muslim charities in the West, 
including the U.S. and Britain. The Holy 
Land Foundation, the largest Muslim 
charity in America, has been a notable 
donor, according to U.S. officials who 
seized the organization’s assets last week 
(see box), Hamas’ popular appeal, especial- 
ly strong among women, owes much to the 
payouts and services it brings to suffering 
Palestinians. The charitable side of Hamas 
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is its greatest strength and its best cover. 
About 60% of the budget goes to dawah, 
the legitimate network of schools, mosques, 
orphanages, clinics, youth clubs, athletic 
teams and libraries that Hamas has spread 
into virtually every corner of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. In Nablus before the 
new intifadeh, 3,700 families received fi- 
nancial help from Hamas; now 7,000 do. 
Among the services offered are lifetime an- 
nuities to sustain the families of suicide 
bombers recruited from Hamas class- 
rooms and soccer fields. “These guys kill 
Israelis, but they also secure their families 
from poverty,” says a Hamas activist in the 
West Bank. 

Hamas has also figured out how to 
make political inroads in a society that has 
few of the usual manifestations of democra- 
cy. Its supporters dominate most university 
student councils, which 
are important gauges of 
youthful allegiance. On 
Nov. 12, when students at 
An-Najah National Uni- 
versity in Nablus voted 
for their council, Hamas 
increased to 48 seats 
from 42, while Arafat's 
party, Fatah, slid from 34 
to 28. Hamas helped se- 
cure those votes earlier in 
the year, when it opened 
four apartment buildings 
where students pay just 
$40 a month for room, 
board and utilities. 

Ever since Arafat went 
home in 1994 to run the 
self-governing body set 
up by the Oslo peace ac- 
cords, Hamas has posed a 
threat to him as well as to 
Israel. Arafat lets Hamas recruit, build 
bombs, send out suicide missions, when it 
suits him. Hamas in turn has tolerated the 
Palestinian Authority in the name of unity, 
but has always “reserved the right to resist 
the occupation.” Whenever Hamas’ un- 
yielding violence has challenged Arafat 
too hard, he has cracked down. He arrest- 
ed hundreds of militants and removed 
firebrand Hamas preachers from their 
mosques in 1996, after a torrent of suicide 
bombings nearly undid the Oslo accords. 
When Hamas militants car-bombed a bus 
filled with settler schoolchildren in 1998, 
setting off another crisis with Israel, Arafat 
put Yassin under house arrest. Both times, 
though, Hamas’ popular support was at a 
low ebb among Palestinians who believed 
peace negotiations would prove fruitful. 
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ATTACKS 


Why the Bombers Keep Coming 


sama Bahar did not wear a 

beard. He was a devout 

Muslim—probably more so 

than his seven siblings, says 
his father Muhammed—but not a 
fundamentalist. He played soccer and 
took karate lessons, and unlike many 
young Palestinians, he had a job (at 
$450 a month), as a bank guard. Yet 
two Saturdays ago, after a Ramadan 
breaking-of-the-fast dinner with his 
family in the town of Abu Dis and prayer 
at the mosque across the street, 
Osama, 25, found his way to the Ben 
Yehuda pedestrian mall in downtown 
Jerusalem and blew himself up. 
Seconds later, his best friend, Nabil 
Halabiyeh, did the same. Ten Israelis 
died, and 188 were wounded. 
Muhammed notes that his son was 


Relatives of 


victim Moshe Dahan, above; bomber Bahar, right 


you had told me that afternoon that he 
was going to a suicide attack,” he says, 
“| wouldn't have believed you.” 

Suicide bombing is a relatively new 
horror undergoing constant 
refinement. It was pioneered in the 
early '80s by Lebanon's Shi'ite Muslim 
extremist group Hizballah, which was 
inspired by Iran's use of human 
minesweepers during its war with Iraq. 
In one assault a fanatic drove a truckful 
of explosives into a U.S. Marine 
compound in Beirut, killing 241 service 
members. Starting in 1994, Hamas 
and another Palestinian group, Islamic 
Jihad, took up the practice. Since then, 
82 Palestinian suicide bombers—their 
compatriots call them shahids or 


martyrs—have killed themselves and 
slaughtered 239 victims. 

Islam lauds martyrdom. The 
traditions of Muhammad state that a 
shahid's sins will be forgiven when he 
sheds his first drop of blood, that he 
can admit 70 relatives to paradise and 
will himself be married there to 72 
beautiful virgins, a point emphasized 
by Osama bin Laden. (Some 
authorities, however, feel that causing 
one’s own death categorically 
disqualifies one as a martyr.) 

In the past, suicide bombings were 
controversial among Palestinians. In 
early 1996, only 20% of Palestinians 
supported the practice. Today about 
70% do. At one time, to get bombers to 
commit, the militant groups would put 
recruits through intensive, months- 

~«e- , long religious tutoring that 
8 amounted to brainwashing. 
Now, Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad are swamped with 
volunteers who need little 
indoctrination. 

One reason is a popular 
recognition of the method's 
efficiency. Something like 
S $1,000 buys a smart bomb 
® that goes where the Israelis 

are, knows when to abort a 
mission and is far harder to 
spot than a booby-trapped 
briefcase. Notes Israeli 
Internal Security Minister Uzi 
Landau: “A suicide bomber 
is a two-legged missile. 
Once it's launched, it’s very 
difficult to intercept.” 
Another reason for the 
enroliment surge is that 
Palestinians now view their 
struggle less as a liberation 
conflict and more as war 
against an implacable 
enemy intent on their 
destruction (just as most 
Israelis are now convinced 
the Palestinians want to 
wipe them off the map). “The 
starting point is not religion,” says a 
cleric. “It is a state of desperation at 
facing Ariel Sharon and his army.” 

And a new generation of young 
men has its own battle scars to 
avenge. A friend named Hassan 
offers that while Osama Bahar was in 
prison, Israeli interrogators hung him 
by his arms from the ceiling, spat in 
his face and mocked Islam. (Israeli 
authorities had no comment.) Says 
Hassan: “He always said he would 
avenge the mistreatment.” In the 
case of grudges like that, a beard is 
optional. —By David Van Biema. 
Reported by Jamil Hamad/Abu Dis, Azadeh 
Moaveni/Tehran, Amany Radwan/Cairo 
and Matt Rees/Jerusalem 
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Few believe that now. So on the street, 
last week, Hamas showed off its power. In 
more than one case, supporters faced 
down Arafat’s police when they came to 
make arrests. Neighbors in Bethlehem’s 
Deheisha refugee camp spat at Palestinian 
Authority troops who tried to pick up Issa 
Marzook, a Hamas activist and correspon- 
dent for Hizballah TV, as a throng ganged 
around them shouting “Spies! Collabora- 
tors! Dogs!” The police retreated without 
Marzook. Says an Arafat aide: “Hamas is a 
political power and not a security threat 
only.” Hamas officials voice their defiance. 
“Arafat is the chairman, but we shall not 
follow his orders,” Abu Marzook told TIME 
at his office in the outskirts of Damascus 
last week. “He wants to implement the 
U.S. and Israeli orders. We shall not ac- 
cept that.” 

The arithmetic is simple: when Pales- 
tinians lose faith in the peace process, the 
popularity of Hamas rises. Its fundamen- 
talist hard core is still small, but it attracts 
sympathizers disillusioned by the failure of 
everything else. Most Palestinians do not 
buy Hamas’ call to exterminate Israel or 
make their longed-for state a strict Islamic 
one. But most now embrace its suicide 
bombings as the only means they have left 
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Does Hamas Get 
Texas Money? 
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WORLD 
to resist an unremitting occupation. The 
question is whether that newfound popu- 
larity is just a flirtation or a permanent 
change of heart. 

No matter Arafat 


what may do, 


Hamas remains a danger to everyone en- 
gaged in the Middle East. Sheik Yassin 
can be shut up in his house for a while; 
hundreds of rank and file can be made to 
serve jail time. Even the zeal that drives 
Hamas to kill civilians may be tamped 
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down for a time. But never, it seems, for 
good. Already, sources in the Hamas mil- 
itary wing tell TIME, somewhere in a 
Hamas safe house, militants inflamed by 
the American war in Afghanistan are de- 
bating whether it is time to add U.S. tar- 
gets in Israel and the territories to their 
hit list. —Reported by George Baghdadi/ 
Damascus, Jamil Hamad, Aharon Klein and Matt 
Rees/Jerusalem, Scott MacLeod/Cairo and Azadeh 
Moaveni/Tehran 
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How Gerald Levin picked a savvy diplomat to steer 
AOL Time Warner through turbulent times 


By ADAM COHEN 


ERALD LEVIN’S CAREFULLY LAID PLANS 
for filling his shoes almost fell apart 
last May. Richard Parsons, one of 
Levin's two deputies and the man he 
wanted to succeed him as CEO of AOL Time 
Warner, was being avidly recruited to be 
CEO of food-and-tobacco giant Philip Morris. 
In a car ride back from a corporate retreat at 
the Hilton Rye Town, in the New York City 
suburbs, Levin urged his protégé to stay. 
He promised to lobby the board of di- 
rectors to make Parsons CEO of AOL Time 
Warner. The sweetener: Levin confided 


that he didn’t intend to serve out the two 
years left on his contract. In fact, Levin 
had quietly inserted a provision allowing 
him to step down on just six months’ no- 
tice. Not only might Parsons become the 
first African American to lead the world’s 
most influential media company—he 
might take over very soon. 

Levin, 62, kept his word last week in an 
announcement that caught the business 
world—including top executives at AOL 
Time Warner—by surprise. He announced 
that in May he will step down from his CEo 
post and from the board, and Parsons, 53, 
will replace him. Parsons has for 18 months 
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RICHARD PARSONS is known for 
his easy laugh and ability to forge 
agreement on contentious issues 


split the job of chief operating offi- 
cer with Robert Pittman, 47, who 
will now hold that post outright. 
The succession puts both men 
in positions for which they are well 
suited by experience and tempera- 
ment: the good-humored, diplo- 
matic Parsons at the helm; the dis- 
ciplined, hard-driving Pittman in 
the engine room. It also represents 
Levin's parting imprint on the cul- 
ture of the merged company. And 
it has investors wondering how 
Parsons will lead AOL Time War- 
ner, which has lost much credibili- 
ty for clinging too long to unrealis- 
tic promises about how much it 
can earn in a sagging economy. 
Parsons’ rise would have been 
hard to predict back in May 2000, 
when the executive positions for 
the newly merged AOL Time 
Warner were announced. He and 
Pittman were given the same ti- 
tle, but it was Pittman who got the 
. plum assignments. Subscriptions 
4 were seen as the future of the com- 
4 pany, and the divisions that relied 
* on them—the AOL online service, 
= cable TV, the Time Inc. maga- 
, zines—reported to Pittman. Par- 
* sons got divisions, like books, music 
= and movies, that customers bought 
3 on an old-fashioned per-use basis. 
: He has since worked on President 
Bush’s Commission to Strengthen 
Social Security—a high-profile post 
but far from AOL Time Warner’s operations. 
When Levin appeared at investor confer- 
ences or on TV, Pittman was often at his side. 
So how did Parsons end up on top? Part- 
ly by being nice—as corny as that may sound 
in the cutthroat world of corporate politics. 
Parsons, who stands 6 ft. 4 in., with a salt- 
and-pepper beard anda soothing baritone, is 
a boardroom charmer. Barry Schuler, presi- 


PARSONS’ T0-D0 LIST 


Emerge with best deal 
possible from bidding war for the 
nation’s largest cable-television system 


Jump-start slowing 
subscriber growth and a soft market for 
online commerce and advertising 


Break out of the ad 
slump by selling packages across all 
the company’s media platforms 
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dent of the company’s AOL division, recalls 
extending a hand the first time he met Par- 
sons. “Dick went right past my hand and 
gave me a big bear hug,” says Schuler. Par- 
sons is relentlessly self-deprecating. “One of 
my kids,” he says, “gave me a T shirt that 
said, 1 MAY NOT BE BRIGHT, BUT I CAN LIFT 
HEAVY THINGS.” 

Parsons is a consummate straddler of 
worlds and builder of consensus. Born ina 
working-class Brooklyn, N.Y., neighbor- 
hood, he rose to become a lawyer, a bank 
CEO and a moderate Rockefeller Republi- 
can. He describes himself as a “lunch-pail 
guy”—albeit one who owns a vineyard in 
Tuscany and who celebrated his promo- 
tion with a Cohiba Esplendido cigar and a 
$400 bottle of 1963 Taylor port. 

His ambassadorial skills and govern- 
ment contacts may be just what AOL Time 
Warner needs. To succeed, the company has 
to forge corporate alliances and persuade 
regulators around the world to take its side 
on everything from antitrust questions to 
e-commerce taxes. 

Pittman says he is happy with his new 
role as sole coo, which suits his intricate 
knowledge of the company. “I love operat- 
ing; I can’t stand getting too far away from 
the business,” he says. “The only down- 
side,” he told Levin, “is that when it’s an- 
nounced, my ego may be smarting a bit, 
only because there’s been so much specula- 
tion that I’m going to be the heir apparent.” 

Pittman and Parsons will now have to 
work as a team even more than they did 
when they shared a title. AOL Time Warn- 
er's media holdings are simply too vast and 
diverse for any one person to run. “This is 
the new format for corporate leadership, 
and we may be on the edge of that,” says 
board member Fay Vincent. 

Parsons recently told Ken Auletta of 


the New Yorker that he had asked himself | 








says the Sept. 11 
attacks dredged up the pain of his 
son’s 1997 murder. Levin wanted 


Parsons to succeed him but worked 


to retain as COO 








with Comcast and Cox—both backed by 
Microsoft—to buy some or all of AT&T 
Broadband, the nation’s largest cable 
company. But some executives and board 
members argue that there are ways—over 
telephone lines or by satellite—to reach 
those households without burdening AOL 
Time Warner with billions more in debt. 
Parsons is leading the AT&T talks and will 
have to decide what price—in dollars and 
regulatory scrutiny—is worth paying. 

Parsons also has work to do on Wall 
Street. “Ideally, you want to underpromise 
and overdeliver,” he says. “To the extent that 
we've lost credibility, repairing it is impor- 
tant.” And not so easy. On Friday, Merrill 
Lynch analyst Jessica Reif Cohen lowered 
her earnings estimates for this year and next, 
pointing to clouds ahead. AOL is adding new 
subscribers at the rate of 12,800 a day—14% 
less than at the same time last year. AOL 
Time Warner is locked into a deal, made by 
AOL in the last days of the Internet bubble, 
committing it to pay at least $6.75 billion for 
Bertelsmann’s stake in AOL Europe, an en- 
tity now valued at about $2 billion. Also trou- 
bling Cohen: “The difficulty in replicating 
the strategic and visionary strengths of Jerry 
Levin.” The stock dropped more than 5% on 
her dour assessment, bringing it down 42% 
from postmerger highs. 

Levin insists that the challenges ahead 
did nothing to inspire his departure. He 
wants, he says, to pursue creative endeav- 
ors and “put more poetry” into his life. If 
anything pushed his retirement forward, 
he says, it was the Sept. 11 attacks, which 
dredged up the pain of the 1997 murder of 
his son Jonathan, a Bronx public school 





teacher, Parsons compares Levin's reac- 
tion to “a Vietnam flashback.” 

But the timing looks at least partly 
strategic. One of the shrewdest operators of 
his day, Levin saw an opportunity to choose 


44Some felt the brash new kids from Dulles were overriding our borders.97—richard Parsons 


whether his company is “building things in 
this world that are beyond the state of our 
management.” Parsons has heard the com- 
plaints from his managers that they have 
too little time and freedom to grow their 
businesses because they're made to sit 
through endless meetings seeking to “co- 
ordinate” with half a dozen other divisions 
and achieve vague “synergies.” Some of his 
colleagues believe Parsons will be more 
open to spinning off assets than was Levin. 

The merger has gone off with surpris- 
ing smoothness, but old Time Warner 
hands have occasionally bristled at their 
AOL colleagues. “Some people in the com- 
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pany felt like the brash new kids from 
Dulles were coming in, overriding our bor- 
ders and changing our culture,” says Par- 
sons. One continuing concern is whether 
AOL Time Warner will respect the editor- 
ial integrity of CNN and the Time Inc. mag- 
azines and fund them adequately. Levin, 
who often invokes TIME magazine founder 
Henry Luce, says he regards Parsons as 
someone who has “the Lucean thing about 
journalistic independence.” 


Levin has been a tireless proponent of 


cable-TV systems as the gateway for deliv- 
ering the Internet and entertainment. He 
has led AOL Time Warner into a battle 
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his successor—and make clear that it’s Time 
Warner, not AOL, that runs the combined 
company. Levin says selecting his successor 
was a lot like producing a Warner Bros. film. 
“We do all this market testing,” Levin says, 
but “the big mistake is we don’t know how to 
end a movie.” In choosing a well-liked, up- 
by-the-bootstraps guy like Parsons, AOL 
Time Warner has fashioned a classic Holly- 
wood ending to the Levin era. But Parsons 
has to deliver a strong performance on earn- 
ings growth before the audience will stand 
up and cheer. -With reporting by 
Michael Duffy/Washington and Frank Gibney, 
Dan Kadlec and Eric Roston/New York 
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Listening to 
The Enemy 


Thinkers | 





fg t takes a special kind of courage to think about the 
fe unthinkable, and Jessica Stern has it. A lecturer at 
ie Harvard's Kennedy School, Stern studies those who 
kill innocents for political gain. While others debate 
theories of terrorism from the safety of the ivory 
lm tower, Stern travels the world to meet those who 
actually commit the acts. 

She began her career as a chemist, but a stint working 
in Russia started her thinking about the world outside the 
lab. “You couldn't live in Moscow without being very aware 
of what felt like the danger of war,” she recalls. She 
switched her focus to chemical weapons, and she went on 
to a position with the National Security Council, where, 
using her fluent Russian, she tracked nuclear smugglers. 

Stern was among the first to realize that in a world in 
which holy war can be waged with suitcase nukes, the 
conventional wisdom about terrorists—that they stick to 
attacks with high profiles but low casualties—was 
dangerously misguided. “It is increasingly clear,” she 
wrote in her 1999 book, The Ultimate Terrorists, “that not 
all terrorists feel that way.” In the book, which begins with 
a scenario in which the Empire State Building is destroyed 
by a homemade nuclear bomb, she coined the term macro- 
terrorism to describe terrorist acts that result in mass 
casualties. On Sept. 11 macroterrorism became a reality. 

Stern believes the answer to our current crisis will 
come from talking to the perpetrators themselves, and 
she combs prisons and refugee camps for terrorists to see 
what drives them. “It's vital that somebody be listening,” 
she says. “It’s not just a question of solving political 
conflicts. It's also about extreme humiliation and 
deprivation. We can't resolve the issue without taking 
those factors into account.” —By Lev Grossman 


Photograph for TIME by Asia Kepka 
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Years ago I owned a dog named 
Ziggy. Like many people and 
their pets, we were embroiled in 
a co-dependent relationship that 
prompted me at times to play 
games I knew would annoy him. 
One of my favorites was to take a 
doggy treat—a biscuit, say, or some 
hamburger—drop it into a glass 
bottle and toss it in front of him. 


The bottle was big enough to let him smell the 
goodies but small enough to keep him from reaching 
in with his tongue. He would hop around in circles, 
trying vainly to push his snout into the thing as it slid 
and spun away from him. 

One day Ziggy did something he had never done 
before. In a transport of sheer frustration, he picked 
the bottle up in his jaws and flung it. It struck a met- 
al table leg and shattered. The doggy treat was free! 
Ziggy shot me a look of pure canine triumph. 

Which brings us to the seven men and women in 
this final installment of TiME’s series on Innovators in 
various areas of modern life. This month’s choices are 
all thinkers exploring new ideas about economics and 
ethics, God and time, beauty and terror. But in their 
infinitely higher way, what they are after is a doggy 
treat—some essential social or intellectual goal. What 
they have all realized is that to reach it, sometimes you 
need to find a subtle and ingenious way to get into the 
bottle. And sometimes you just have to grab that 
sucker and bust it wide open. —By Richard Lacayo 
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STREAMLINING PHYSICS 


No Time like 
The Present 


LBERT EINSTEIN STOOD COM 
mon sense on its head when 
he proclaimed time to be 
just another dimension, like 
height, width and depth, and 
went on to declare that it can 
be stretched and warped like 
taffy. But that notion is much 
too mundane for Julian Barbour. Accord 
ing to the 64-year-old British physicist, 
there’s no point in trying to describe time, 
because it simply doesn’t exist. “The pas- 
sage of time,” he says, “is simply an illusion 
created by our brains.” 
This unconventional theory comes 
from an equally unconventional man. After 


completing his doctorate in physics in 1968, 


Barbour balked at working in a university, 
where he would have had to teach, worry 


about raising grant money and persuade 


deans to give him tenure. Instead he start- 
ed earning money by translating Russian 
articles into English—and did theoretical 
physics on the side 

The riddle of time had fascinated him 
all along, and about 15 years ago he tackled 
it in earnest. Recalls Barbour: “I asked my- 
self, ‘How do you get hold of time? It’s in 
visible; you can’t really get your hands on 
it. So what is it really?” There wasn’t any 
good answer. Although physicists work 
with time all the time (as it were), they 
never define precisely what it is. Barbour 
also knew that at least one physicist, an 
American named Bryce DeWitt, had man- 
aged to meld general relativity and quan 
tum mechanics into a single consistent 
theory 
by removing time from the equations. But 


a major goal of modern physics 


that was generally considered a mathemat- 
ical trick with no basis in reality 

Barbour thought otherwise. Every 
“moment” we experience is real, he says, 
but these moments exist only for that brief 
instant, during which time literally stands 
still. The passage of time is as illusory as the 
sense of movement created by the succes- 
sion of still frames in a motion picture 
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He first began to doubt 
the reality of time in 1963 
on a German train. Since 
then, he has explored the 
radical ramifications of 
that doubt at his 17th 
century farmhouse in 
South Newington, in the 
rolling hills near Oxford 


Most scientists are 
wary of abandoning time, 
but Barbour’s idea is 
taken quite seriously by 
such respected phy sicists 
as Penn State’s Lee 
Smolin and the Universi- 
ty of Alberta’s Don Page 
There may even be a way 
to test it experimentally; 
a consequence of Bar- 
bour’s theory is that the 

® universe would be filled 
with more black holes 

- and neutron stars than 
experts believe. If so, we 
could know within a 
decade whether his 
theory is supported by 
and whether 
the ideas of time we've clung to for most of 
human history will go the way of the ether 
and the flat earth. —By Michael D. Lemonick 
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Thoughts, like fleas, 


hristian faith has long endured the 
chipping away at authority that is 
the halimark of modern academia. 
But church and campus have never 
seemed as estranged as they have 
since the advent of postmodernism, 
the notion that there is no universal truth, 
merely competing “narratives” jockeying 


eternally for supremacy. That is, until 1990, 
when a young British professor named John 
Milbank pioneered what The Chronicle of 
Higher Education has suggested may be the 
“biggest development in theology since 
Martin Luther nailed his 95 theses to the 
church door.” 
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ou may think Las Vegas is a quicksand of 
tasteless glitz and shameless spectacle. So does 
Dave Hickey, who figures that makes it the perfect 
place for art. Visual thrills are a local industry, 
mile-high neon and fake pyramids just part of the 
scenery. “Vegas aspires to visibility,” he says. “Art 
is an extension and refinement of what Vegas is about.” 
Vegas is also the perfect place for Hickey, who has 
taught at the University of Nevada since 1992. It's a 
freebooting and democratic city where people with funny 
résumés fit right in. Whatever else he is—lucid hipster, 
tenured iconoclast and barbarian at the gates of art-world 
convention—Hickey, 62, is the only American art critic of 
consequence who used to play guitar for a country-and- 
western band. He is also proof that MacArthur Founda- 
tion “genius grants,” like the one he was awarded this 
year, go to some shaggy characters, the kind who like 
low-rider cars and chain-smoke as a reminder of more “i lctar” 
intense pleasures wisely put behind them. | waa “id ad 
Pleasure is Hickey’s big idea. In books like The Invisi- | 
ble Dragon and Air Guitar, he has proposed the heretical TT E 
notion that we should trust our responses. If you like it, it might 
be good. This seems self-evident, but for years the academic dis- 
cussion of art was focused on issues of race, gender and class. 
Pleasure was beside the point. If that moralizing tendency is in 
eclipse now, it is thanks partly to the persuasive power of Hickey's 
ideas—and his writing, which is flip, brainy and plainspoken. 
Relying on pleasure as a standard of judgment, Hickey has 
endorsed without shame some of the great middlebrow passions 





of the past century, from Liberace to ; 
Perry Mason. His essay on Siegfried |g 
and Roy, the illusionists who make | 
whole pachyderms dematerialize, is the | 
best meditation on a pop-culture sub- 
genre since Susan Sontag met Godzilla. 

He is suspicious of art that claims to 
transmit transcendent truths. Jackson | 
Pollock wanted his spattered canvases to represent universal } 
psychic turmoils. Hickey loves them but says they are better re- 
garded as freedom made visible. “They stand as permission for 
certain kinds of human behavior.” He tells the story of a friend 

who painted a mock Pollock at his surfer bar to clue in visitors 

that this was a wiggly kind of place. “The ‘Pollock,’” Hickey ex- 
plains, “was no different from the sign at the front door that 

said, ‘No shirt, no shoes, no problem.’” —By Richard Lacayo 


He used to run a SoHo art gallery 
and edit Art in America, where he 
learned to be impatient with the 





jump from man to man. But they don’t bite everybody. 
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can now reclaim its medieval position as 


<q JOHN MILBANK 
Supremely confident and unafraid to mix it up, 
this “Christian socialist” wrote his seminal 
work partly in response to the market-driven 
secularism of Margaret Thatcher's England 


Milbank opted to cite (if not love) his 
enemy. By exposing the nihilism of secular 
thought, he writes, postmodernism freed 
Christian theology from the need to “mea- 
sure up to ... standards of scientific truth 
and normative rationality.” Thus unbur- 
dened, he suggests, it enjoys several ad- 
vantages over secular competitors. Long 
before postmodemism, Christianity ac- 
cepted unknowableness as part of God's 
nature. The Christian “story” is dense with 
associations and can be applied universally. 
In fact, he writes, its central dynamic of 
ever unfolding divine love places it out- 
side—and above—postmodernism’s con- 
viction that each contending world view is 
rooted in and sustained by violence. 

Milbank's conclusion: Christian theology 
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“queen of the sciences,” before which dis- 
ciplines like sociology, philosophy and eco- 
nomics must bow down. He and colleagues 
dubbed their movement “radical orthodoxy” 
and began a giddy exploration of theology’s 
vast, recovered social responsibilities. 

The effort made them academic stars— 
Milbank, 49, occupies a prestigious chair at 
the University of Virginia—and drew fierce 
fire. He notes that “I would not expect Mus- 
lims or Buddhists to buy this wholly, at all.” 
Even some fellow believers find it hard to 
square his vision of a peaceful, all-embracing 
Christianity with the religion that burned 
heretics and launched crusades. Besides, 
not everyone is a postmodernist. Conserva- 
tives cringe when he says that discussions 
of the actual physical reality of the resurrec- 
tion have “no place” in his theology. But at 
the very least, he has cleared a way for the- 
ologians to reclaim their place at the acade- 
mic table, ending decades, if not centuries, 
of marginalization. —By David Van Biema 
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who they say they are? Will what you share with them be shared with 
anyone else? Can you really be sure your transaction 
went through? Fortunately, Siani Pearson and her team are inventing 
trusted platforms for a more secure Internet. 
Helping you feel a lot more certain about such questions. 
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THE LIFE OF THE MIND 


Academic Action Figure 








ou don't see many 
philosophers around 
these days, and when 
you do, they often seem 
to be playing word 
games or obsessing 
about theories of no practical 
importance. Not Martha 
Nussbaum. She is a philosopher 
who approaches the life of the 
mind with her sleeves rolled up. 
Good philosophy, she believes, 
should make a difference in 
the world. 

Nussbaum's philosophy 
has. Acting on her conviction 
that philosophers should be 
“lawyers for humanity” (as her 
beloved Seneca put it), she has 














thrown herself repeatedly into 
the public arena—citing Plato 
on the witness stand ina 
Colorado courtroom, for 
example, to argue that there 
were no ancient precedents for 
discriminating against 


| homosexuals. That 
| performance sparked an uproar 


in academic circles and helped 
make her America’s most 
prominent female philosopher. 
She has been interviewed by 
Bill Moyers and photographed 
by Annie Leibowitz, and she 
regularly entertains readers of 
the New Republic and the New 


York Review of Books with long, | 


acerbic essays. 











Nussbaum believes that conservatives and cultural 
one of the best ways she can radicals—and takes plenty of 
affect public life is through heat as a result. She has been 
teaching (first at Harvard and savagely criticized for her zeal, 
Brown, now at the University of her sense of mission and her 
Chicago), but she also puts moral certitude. 
her money where her mouth Nussbaum, in turn, is 
and her mind are. She spent impatient with those who 

| six years working as an adviser see philosophizing as an 

| to the U.N.’s World Institute escape from reality. She has 
for Development Economics staked out important but 
Research, trying to finda uncomfortable territory for 
better way to measure | a 21st century academic. 
progress than GNP. (Her Make what you think—and 
alternative: a yardstick based | | feel—count, she urges; the 
on universal rights such as | examined life has global dimen- 
life, health, holding property | sionstoo. —By David Bjerklie 
and participatingin politics.) | : 

| She has alsomade frequent || p>» MARTHAN AUR 

| trips to India, where she She fell in love with classical 

| advised programs that theater as an 

| promote literacy and she acted in The Birds and 
prosecute domestic violence. Oresteia—and then moved on to 

Nussbaum is often Aristotle. Later she converted 
described as a contentious to Judaism: “I had an intense 
centrist. She takes on desire to join the underdogs.” 
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UNDERSTANDING GLOBALISM 


One World, After All 


LITERATURE PROFESSOR AT DUKE 
University and an Italian political 
philosopher living under house arrest 
in Rome would seem to have little in 
common. But in 2000 Michael Hardt 
and Antonio Negri collaborated to 
write the most talked-about work of 
social theory in years. By last sum- 
mer, Empire, their sprawling best seller, had 
been translated into four languages, with six 
more translations in 
the pipeline. 

Hardt and Negri 
have cut through one 
of the most tedious 
debates in contem- 
porary politics. 
Everyone under- 
stands that globaliza- 
tion, the process by 








The odd couple: one teaches in North Carolina, 
while the other is serving out the balance of a prison 
sentence imposed for his “moral responsibility” for 
violence committed by Italian Marxists in the 1970s 












which societies and economies are being inte- 
grated, is one of the defining issues of our time. 
But there has been little consensus on its effects. 
On the one side stand those who argue that in- 
creased global trade and investment raise real 
income levels and that the modernity that comes 
with economic prosperity increases opportunity 
for countless millions. On the other side are those 
who maintain that globalization has more losers 
than gainers, both in the rich world (think of 
steelworkers laid off because of foreign imports) 
and in the poor, where the march of Western 
capitalism and Western values shreds the ties of 
tradition. This debate matters; the argument over 
whether Congress should grant the President re- 
newed authority to conclude international trade 
agreements, for example, turns on which concep- 
tion of globalization one adopts. 

Reaching back to early Marxism and forward 
to postmodernist literary theory (to say nothing of 
the practice of body piercing), Hardt and Negri 


>>> All great ideas are dangerous. <<< oscar wie 







finesse the argument by showing that both sides 
are right, yet both manage to miss the point. 
Globalization is a phenomenon with revolution- 
ary, liberating potential—but in the process, it 
can crush the spirit of those for whom changes in 
social and economic structures are deeply dis- 
turbing. The trick is to find structures that pre- 
serve the economic gains of globalization without 
becoming just other forms of colonialism. 

Hardt and Negri tend to ramble from subject 
to subject, but they have some rare insights. In 
particular, they make a persuasive case that the 
truly transformative change in our world is not 
found in technology or global economics but in 
unprecedented mobility, the power to get up and 
go. “A specter haunts the world,” they write, and 
“jt is the specter of migration.” As policymakers 
struggle to come to terms with a world in which 
multiple diasporas create multiple identities and 
loyalties, that claim may be the place to start 
charting our common future. —By Michael Elliott 
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INSTEIN Not just 





relativity but also the scientif- 


ic touchstones of the modern 
age—the Bomb, space 
travel, electronics, quantum 
physics—bear his imprint 





Born the year Kari Marx died, 
he invented deficit spend- 
ing—giving government the 
tools to drive the economy 
and shape social policy 


His “incom- 
pleteness theorem”—which 
proved that logical systems 
contain questions that can't 
be proved—drove a stake 
through the heart of formalism 





3 Having 
designed an imaginary device 
that was the forerunner of 
the programmable computer, 
he famously asked, “Can 
machines think?” 
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What the Internet needs is an old-fashioned librarian. 


Finding what you want on the web can be complicated. 
But if Eugenie has her way, it'll be a bit more like finding a book at the the library. She’s working 
to create a standard for labeling and cataloging information online —including all 
2.7 billion web pages—a virtual Dewey Decimal system, if you will. So you can spend 
less time looking for, and more time using, the information you need. 
Shhh. You're on the Internet. 


www.hp.com 
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Michael Kinsley 


In Defense of Denial 


A noted journalist, given a diagnosis of Parkinson's, 
makes the case for kidding yourself about bad news 


F YOU'RE GOING TO GET A SERIOUS DIS- 

ease—and, unless you'd prefer to die 

violently and young, you're probably 

going to—Parkinson’s is not your worst 
choice. It is progressive and, at the mo- 
ment, incurable. But, like its victims, it 
tends to move slowly. It is not generally 
fatal—meaning that there’s enough time 
for something else to get you first. There 
is also enough time for a cure to come 
along, which might well hap- 
pen if politics don’t get in the 
way. And Parkinson’s is fash- 
ionable these days. It’s a hot 
disease, thanks to celebrity suf- 
ferers like the Pope, Billy Gra- 
ham, Janet Reno, Muhammad 
Ali and Michael J. Fox. Even, 
they say, Yasser Arafat. 

I might not have chosen to 
contract this old people’s mala- 
dy at age 42, although you 
must admit it’s a pretty good 
joke on someone who used to 
like being precocious. If life is 
a race to the finish line, I’m 
years ahead now. 

There are three ways to 
deal with news like this: accep- 
tance, confrontation or denial. 
Acceptance is an aspiration, 
not a strategy. Confrontation 
means putting the disease at 
the center of your life: learning 
as much as you can about it, 
vigorously exploring alterna- 
tive therapies, campaigning for 
more research funding and so 
on. Denial means letting the 
disease affect your life as little as possible. 
In fact, it means pretending as best you 
can that you don’t even have it. 

To me, confrontation and denial seem 
like equally valid strategies, and the 
choice between them is one of personal 
taste. Most people mix ’n’ match. But 
there is no question as to which approach 
has society’s approval. Our culture cele- 
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Michael Kinsley is the editor of Slate.com 
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brates aggressive victimhood. The vic- 
tim—victim of almost anything—who 
fights back is one of the master narratives 
of our time, in plays and movies, on TV 
talk shows, in books, in politics, in law- 
suits. Meanwhile, few things are more so- 
cially disapproved than inauthenticity or a 
refusal to face reality. In choosing con- 
frontation, you embrace the “community” 
of your fellow victims—another socially 


approved value. In choosing denial, you 
are guilty of “self-hatred,” like a Jew or an 
African American putting on Wasp airs 
or—worse—trying to “pass” as a white 
Christian. 

I don’t mean to ridicule these notions. 
Even eight years along, I can still pass as 
healthy most of the time, or could until 
this week; but there has been a slight 
pang of disloyalty to the cause in doing so. 
A woman with multiple sclerosis once 








said to me, unknowingly, about disease 
activists in general: “We all pray for some- 
one famous to get our disease.” Although I 
am a very minor public figure compared 
with the Pope—let alone Michael J. Fox!— 
I haven’t been doing my bit. 

Nevertheless, when I got the diagno- 
sis eight years ago, I chose denial. If ever 
you're entitled to be selfish, I thought 
(and still think), this is it. So I see a good 
doctor, take my pills most of the time and 
go about my business. I couldn't tell you 
some of the most basic things about 
Parkinson’s and how it works. Modern 





| EVASIONS Kinsley, at home on Seattle’s 


Lake Washington, is tired of deception 
culture may favor confrontation, but we 
are genetically hard-wired, or at least I 


| am, with a remarkable capacity for denial. 


It helps, of course, that the symptoms 
have been mild. Most days for the past 
eight years I’ve hardly given a thought to 
Parkinson’s disease. 

In the early stages, Parkinson’s is 
mainly a matter of foreboding, which 
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makes denial an especially effective ther- 
apy. If you fool yourself skillfully enough, 
you can banish thoughts of the disease 
but retain a liberating sense of urgency. 
It’s like having a Get Out of Jail Free 
card from the prison of delayed gratifica- 
tion. Skip the Democratic Convention to 
go kayaking in Alaska? Absolutely. Do it 
now, in case you can’t do it later. So what 
if you had zero desire to kayak in Alaska 
until faced with the prospect that some- 
day you couldn’t? You want to now. And 
that’s good. Although I wouldn’t actually 
recommend Parkinson’s for this reason, 
the diagnosis is a pretty valuable warning 
shot from the Grim Reaper. The victims 
of Sept. 11 had minutes to list their re- 
grets. I’ve got decades to scratch items 
off the list. 

So I recommend denial—and defend 
it as a legitimate option. To work effec- 
tively, though, denial requires secrecy, 
and secrecy pretty much requires decep- 
tion. It’s simply easier to go through the 
day not thinking about Parkinson’s dis- 
ease if the people you interact with don’t 
know you have it. This complicates the 
case for denial. Deceiving yourself may 
offend the cultural prejudice in favor of 
relentless self-knowledge, but it does not 
offend me. What you do with yourself in 
the privacy of your head is nobody else’s 
business. On the other hand, deceiving 
those around you is more troublesome. 
Especially if you're a journalist, whose 
whole professional value system is 
wrapped up in the idea of the truth: de- 
manding it of others, telling it yourself. 

For eight years I have tried not to 
tell outright lies, but there have been 
some Clintonian evasions and prissy 
parsing. (Q: “You look tired. Are you 
O.K.?” A: “I feel fine.”) And my basic in- 
tention has been to deceive. So I’m sorry 
about that. Some topics—Is it decaf?—re- 
quire absolute honesty. With others— 
military secrets, noncontagious dis- 
eases—there may be legitimate 
exceptions. 

The least a misfortune can do to 
make up for itself is to be interesting. 
Parkinson’s disease has fulfilled that 
obligation, among other ways, by plung- 
ing me into a maze of deception and 
self-deception. I have no idea how well 
my deception efforts have worked, and I 
don’t intend to believe everyone who 
claims to have known all along. But in 
the past couple of years, it seems to me, 
the symptoms have become more evi- 
dent. There have been rumors. And the 
short, somewhat random, list of people 











who know my secret because I told them 
has got longer—probably too long for all 
the pledges of secrecy to hold. 

I've come to assume that many or 
even most of the people I interact with 
every day actually do know my secret 
and are pretending not to. It’s been like 
living in that classic childhood fantasy 
(which was the basis for the Jim Carrey 
movie The Truman Show) that what 
seems like reality is actually a giant play 
that everyone else is performing for your 
benefit. Only this play has a Pirandellian 
twist: while people are putting on a 


If you fool yourself 
skillfully enough, you 
can banish thoughts of 
the disease but retain 
a liberating sense of 
urgency. It’s like having 
a Get Out of Jail Free 


card from the prison of 
delayed gratification. 
Skip the Democratic 
Convention to go 
kayaking in Alaska? 
Absolutely. 


performance for you, you are putting on 
a performance for them. Or are they? 
(And are you?) Even this orgy of mutual 
pretense was better than facing the truth 
in every dealing with other people, I 
thought, and still think. 

But eventually, plugging holes in the 
dike comes to seem more trouble than 
it’s worth. So now I’m out. The next 
phase will be interesting as well. Call it 
part two in a controlled experiment test- 
ing those fancy French theories about 
disease as a social construct. I was offi- 
cially, publicly healthy. Now, with al- 
most no objective medical change, I am 
officially, publicly sick. How will that 
change the actual effect of the disease? 
Without, I hope, distorting the experi- 
ment, I predict that this notion of dis- 








ease as a function of attitudes about dis- 
ease will turn out to be more valid than I 
would have suspected eight years ago. 

Those around me who knew will be 
able to stop acting, but my acting burden 
will probably increase. Everyone I deal 
with will be scrutinizing me for symp- 
toms—loving friends and relatives most of 
all—just as I scrutinize friends and rela- 
tives who are chronically ill. Up to now 
my audience has been either nonsuspect- 
ing or constrained to pretend it didn’t sus- 
pect. In the future everyone will all know 
the script I’m trying not to follow. My 
performance, to be convincing, will 
have to be better than normal. If 
you're normal, or people think you 
are, you can clear your throat or trip 
on a rug or complain of a headache 
without raising alarms or eyebrows. 
When people know it is partly per- 
formance, you can’t. 

Anyone who develops a chronic 
disease in mid-career dreads being 
written off—being thought of prema- 
turely in the past tense. Three years 
ago, I was offered the editorship of 
the New Yorker. I told the owner I 
had Parkinson’s and invited him to 
change his mind, but he generously 
said it didn’t matter. A few hours lat- 
er, though, he withdrew the offer 
with no explanation. I chose to be- 
lieve him that the Parkinson’s didn’t 
matter. To withdraw the offer for 
that reason would be, among other 
things, probably illegal. But I also 
doubt that he would have made the 
offer in the first place had he known 
all along. 

Parkinson’s is the disease most 
likely to be cured by stem-cell re- 
search, which is enmeshed in con- 
troversy. As I wrote in TIME a few 
months ago, you can’t really criticize 
people whose reason for opposing re- 
search that uses embryos is that they 
truly believe embryos are fully human 
beings. But you can criticize politicians 
who try to escape this yes-or-no dilem- 
ma with calls for compromise or delay or 
prestigious panels to study the situation 


| and report back in a few months. Can’t 


they hear that sound of clocks ticking? 


| Tempus fugit, assholes. 


As we've all discovered since Sept. 11, 
the news is a lot more interesting when 
your life may depend on it. So that’s an- 
other little plus of having Parkinson’s dis- 
ease. I don’t delude myself that the pluses 
add up to equal the minuses, Though I 
may give that a try. 5 
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Fn AN UNSPARING 
OF MEN UNDER FIRE, 
BLACK HAWK DOWNIS AN 
UNFORGETTABLE FILM ad 
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PORTRAIT 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


HEY'RE JUST KIDS—LATE TEENS, 
early 20s. They mainly believe in 
God, country and kicking ass. 
About religion and patriotism they 
are straightforward and uncompli- 
cated, pretty typically American, 
Kicking ass is a different matter. At that, a 
Ranger or a Delta Force soldier is a world- 
class expert—superbly trained, heedlessly 
brave, a figure set very much apart from 
the rest of us. In large measure, that’s be- 
cause his élite military status has given him 
something he didn’t find in school or on the 
streets back home—that fierce pride in self, 
unit and mission that accrues when you are 
volunteering your life to be, as the recruit- 
ing slogan would have it, all that you can be. 


This much is made vividly clear in 
Mark Bowden's powerful best seller, Black 
Hawk Down, which is a virtually minute- 
by-minute reconstruction of the helicopter 
and humvee incursion into Mogadishu, So- 
malia, in October 1993, that resulted in un- 
acceptable American casualties and geo- 
political repercussions still rumbling 
today. Director Ridley Scott’s terrific 
movie adaptation is only inferentially con- 
cerned with the motives and back story 
Bowden provided. It also lacks a movie- 
star hero—a Tom Cruise or a Mel Gibson— 
reassuring us, simply by showing up, that 
everything will come out O.K. in the end. 

What the film, which was written 
largely in cries, whispers and expletives by 
Ken Nolan and Steven Zaillian, stresses in- 
stead is the sheer anarchy of war: bloody, 
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terrifying, tragic and meaningless except 
as a test of a fighting man’s virtue. Like 
every other great war movie, Black Hawk 
Down succeeds because it becomes, almost 
unintentionally, an antiwar movie—or at 
least one that can be read that way by any- 
one so inclined—a relentless catalog of the 
many absurd and accidental ways you can 
die when you are ordered into harm’s way. 

That was especially true in Somalia in 
the fall of 1993. At that point, the 25,000 
U.S. Marines who had brought order to the 
distribution of food in a starving land had 
been withdrawn. The U.N. peacekeeping 
force on the ground was essentially impo- 
tent to intervene in the clan warfare that 
had brought the country well over the edge 
of chaos. The most powerful of the clans 
was the Habr Gadir, led by Mohammed 





Farrah Aidid. It became American policy 
to arrest him and the clan’s other leaders 
and subdue its “militia.” 

Major General William F. Garrison 
(played in the movie by playwright Sam 
Shepard) was three weeks past the deadline 
Washington had set for completing that 
task when he got solid intelligence that two 
Habr Gadir “Tier One Personalities” and a 
raft of smaller fry were meeting near the 
Bakhara Market in “Mog.” He ordered a 
midafternoon assault—Delta Force troops 
roping down out of helicopters to make the 
grab, Rangers securing a perimeter around 
the building. The captives would then be 
loaded into an armored convoy and taken 
back to the airfield headquarters. 

The U.S. troops, too long cooped up, 
were spoiling for this fight. Most had not 
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| advancing behind human 





been under fire, but no matter. They knew 
they were good—superbly equipped and 
well led. And, indeed, the Delta Force 
quickly and painlessly accomplished the 
extraction, Subsequently, everything that 
could go wrong did. One of the first 
Rangers out of the helicopter missed the 
rope and free-fell 60 ft. to the ground. The 
ground convoy got hopelessly lost in the 
debris-strewn streets of the city. Pinned 
down, the American soldiers began to at- 
tract vast crowds of armed clansmen, often 
shields of 


women and children. One Black Hawk 
helicopter was shot from the sky, then an- 


f | SPECIAL FORCES Hartnett, right, leads Gregory Sporleder and others in the mission through 


director Arthur Max’s brilliant re-creation 
of battered Mogadishu (built in Morocco) 
concentrated Scott's mind, eye and ener- 
gies most wonderfully. More than anything 
else, he says, he wanted “to create an 
anatomy of a war that could be any war,” 
and to that end he stripped away all talk, all 
thought, of this fight’s larger geopolitical 
implications. Real soldiers don’t think 
much about such matters, and neither do 
Scott’s. Why, he wonders, “do we need 
such background when we have such a 
strong foreground?” 

Good question, though not one that’s 
comfortably answered by a brutal film that 





the center of downtown Mogadishu, where they battle not only the enemy but their fear 


other. The Ranger creed holds that no fall- 
en comrade, even a dead one, can be left 
behind. The Americans stood by that oath. 

The fire fight would extend for an aston- 
ishing 15 hours, virtually without a break. 
Eighteen Americans would die, 73 more 
would be wounded—well over half our 
troops on the scene. But you cannot imagine 
the hot chaos those chilling figures contain. 

Ridley Scott, however, could. A bluff, 
down-to-earth Brit who started out to be a 
painter (he still does some of his own pro- 
duction sketches), he has become a master 
of all kinds of moviemaking—the visionary 
(Blade Runner), the intimate (Thelma & 
Louise) and the spectacular (Gladiator). 
He has not, however, done anything quite 
as grimly realistic as Black Hawk Down. 
Like most of his subjects here, Scott is from 
a working-class background, and he says 
that what he liked about this film was the 
simplicity of his characters—“they’re like 
highly trained athletes, really.” He is also 
something of an old-fashioned British trav- 
eler, the kind of man who relishes harsh 
conditions in odd corners of the world. Art 
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requires us to embrace the same deadly 
chaos our soldiers encountered eight years 
ago—a battle without visible turning 
points, a battle no one could map, a battle 
in which the hero is the group whose mem- 
bers become so grime smeared and blood 
spattered that audiences will have trouble 
identifying the players. 

There are powerful incidents—a 
downed chopper pilot captured by a raging 
mob, the bloody struggle to save the life of 
a soldier whose artery has been severed. 
There’s even a presumptive hero, Josh 
Hartnett’s Sergeant Matt Eversmann, 
leading a Ranger “chalk” (small unit) into 
combat for the first time. He’s a guy who 
thinks maybe they can eventually “make a 
difference” in Somalia. But his unit catches 
much of the movie’s hard luck, and by its 
end he sadly realizes what every soldier fi- 
nally learns—that the only principle any- 
one fights for is existential: your own sur- 
vival and that of your buddies. 

That does not mean, however, that the 
troops in Mogadishu fought badly. On the 
contrary, they took everything the enemy 
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threw at them, improvising their own dead- 
ly responses on the run. Under fire, they 
were, indeed, all that they could be. After- 
ward, Garrison pointed out that they carried 
out their mission successfully (he got his 
“personalities”) and killed at least 300 of the 
enemy. It merely took more time and Amer- 
ican blood than they ever imagined it 
would. In other words, you can see Black 
Hawk Down as antiwar if you’re so inclined, 
but you cannot possibly see it as antisoldier. 
It is precisely that ambiguity that makes this 
picture such a compelling experience. 

But that still raises the big question: Will 
people go to see it in numbers large enough 
to repay its estimated $90 million cost? It 
was, of course, shot and largely edited before 
Sept. 11. The only changes made since then, 
both Scott and producer Jerry Bruckheimer 
insist, were to ensure its action and geo- 
graphy are understandable to audiences. 

Still, there is less distance between the 
event Black Hawk Down recounts and the 
events that most of the other great war 
movies relate. You have to wonder if the 
movie's immediacy, its obvious analogies to 
Afghanistan, will frighten audiences away. 
This is a matter of some moment to Bruck- 
heimer. His soft-spoken intelligence belies 
his fame as producer of big-scale action 
films (Top Gun, Armageddon). At 56, he has 
reached an age at which he wants to move 
beyond popcorn movies, and he observes 
that in Black Hawk Down he and Scott were 
trying very soberly to make an entire 2%-hr. 
movie in the spirit of Saving Private Ryan’s 
unforgettably horrific D-day sequence 
and without its “good war” rationale. No 
such glory attaches to Somalia. The country 
is today, as Bruckheimer notes, “exactly as 
we leftit,” still starving, still sunk in hopeless 
anarchy. Worse were the implications that 
the world’s only superpower was unwilling 
to fight in defense of hard-to-explain princi- 
ples. Osama bin Laden has specifically cited 
our Somalian retreat as an inspiration for his 
depredations. 

But Black Hawk Down begins with a 
quotation from T.S. Eliot: “All our igno- 
rance brings us closer to death.” By the light 
of its flash-bang grenades, this movie seeks 
to banish some of that darkness. It offers a 
paradigm of what war in the 21st century is 
going to be—modernism run amuck as it 
defends itself against primitivism, inno- 
cence savagely fragmented in incompre- 
hensible combat. Black Hawk Down makes 
that point without preachment, in precise 
and pitiless imagery. And for that reason 
alone it takes its place on the very short list 
of the unforgettable movies about war and 
its ineradicable and immeasurable costs. @ 








HE GREATEST COMBAT FILMS OF ALL TIME 


As long as there have been movies, there have been war movies. A lot of them, 
especially those made while wars were going on, have been pretty awful—pious, 
jingoistic, improbably heroic. But these are war movies—rueful as they count the 
human costs of military imperative—that should continue to echo in our memories 


-_ 


VIETAL JACKET 


1987 Young recruits first flirt with war, then make awkward love to it and, 


in the end, marry the bitch. This is perhaps the coldest movie ever made about Vietnam, but it is 
also the greatest movie about how civilized instinct finally, tragically, yields to murderous 
impulse. Harsh and bitter, Stanley Kubrick's film may reveal the ambiguous psychology of 


warfare better than any other movie 


HE BIG RED ONE, 1980 Writer-director 
Samuel Fuller soldiered through four years of 
World War Ii and emerged with this tough- 
tender tale of how he and his buddies survived 
and grew to manhood. It is the great dogface 
film, gripping and compassionate 


ON THE WESTERN F 
German schoolboys are imbued with patriotic 
fervor by a posturing teacher, then discover 
that the reality of trench warfare gives the lie 


to his fatuous speechifying. Lewis Milestone’s 


movie remains the most powerful pacifist 
statement ever placed on film 
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THEY WERE EXPENDABLE, 1945 

APT-boat squadron is devastated by Japanese 
assaults. Its sailors respond with grim 
dutifulness in what may be John Ford's 
greatest film, a gentle hymn to the grace 
sometimes found under deadly pressure 


THE BIG PARADE, 1925 King Vidor was the 
greatest American silent-film director, and the 
terrible beauty of his stagings—especially the 
literal big parade of a mechanized army moving 
to the front—ironically underscores this WW | 
story of a young man acquiring—as so many in 
the military do—a tragic sense of life 





































Soaking Up Attention 


SpongeBob SquarePants, indomitable invertebrate, 
floats to the top of the sea of kids’ programming 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


N AMERICA, IF YOU WANT TO BE SUCCESS- 


ful, you go to college, study hard and | 


pack your head full of arcane knowl- 

edge. Then you head for Hollywood and 
learn to tell plankton jokes. That, anyway, 
was the route to fame and fortune for 
Stephen Hillenburg, an avid surfer, scuba 
diver and marine-biology teacher fascinat- 
ed with tide-pool life. After he later went to 
art school and became an animator, he 
decided to base his debut cartoon, loose- 
ly, on the creatures that he had made his 
life’s study. Very loosely. His star: a talking 
sponge who wears a tie, flips Krabbie Pat- 
ties at a submarine fast-food joint and 
resembles a slice of Swiss cheese more than 
his real-water counterparts. 

Hail SpongeBob SquarePants: delight- 
fully biologically incorrect and the new 
invertebrate king of children’s television. 
Launched in 1999, his sweet, surrealistic, 
self-titled Nickelodeon cartoon recently 
unseated the long-reigning Rugrats as the 
most popular kids’ show on TV, attracting 
an average of 10 million kids ages 2 to 11 
(and more than 5 million adults) each week. 





Not bad for a complete nerd. Hillen- 
burg says he conceived SpongeBob as an 


offbeat, dweeby child-man in the mold of | 


Pee-wee Herman. (Hillenburg, who wears 
a funky surfer haircut at age 40 and hangs 
sea-life mobiles outside his office, fits the 
offbeat, dweeby child-man profile a bit 
himself.) Like Pee-wee, the squeaky- 
voiced sponge lives in a colorful, goofy 
wonderland—inside an undersea pineapple 
in the town of Bikini Bottom. “I wanted to 
create a small town underwater where the 
characters were more like us than like fish,” 
Hillenburg says. “They have fire. They take 


walks. They drive. They have pets and hol- | 


idays.” Of course, there are a few 
differences. In Bikini Bottom, 
no one thinks it’s strange that 
the town villain, the megalo- 
maniacal Plankton, is a 
one-celled organism, or 
that SpongeBob’s boss, a 
crab, has a daughter who’s 
a whale (literally). 

Like Pee-wee’s appeal, 
SpongeBob’s lies in his inno- 
PATRICK STARFISH 
SpongeBob's dim-witted pal 
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NAUTICAL NAIF The sprightly hero is “a free 
spirit,” says Hillenburg, his creator 

cence. He’s the anti-Bart Simpson, tem- 
peramentally and physically: his head is 
as squared-off and neat as Bart’s is unruly, 
and he has a personality to match— 
conscientious, optimistic and blind to the 
faults in the world and those around him. 
He never seems to notice that his cynical 
neighbor and co-worker Squidward (an 
octopus) drips contempt toward every- 
thing SpongeBob does, or that his best 
friend Patrick Starfish is a certified nitwit. 


| Kids are drawn by the show’s loopy slap- 


| stick, grownups by its dry (so to speak) wit: 
“I order the food, and you cook the food,” 
Squidward tells SpongeBob, describing 
their jobs at the restaurant. “We do that for 
40 years, and then we die.” 
That dual appeal is a sign of a welcome 
change in animation. Cartoons have bridged 
kids’ and adult entertainment since the 
heyday of Walt Disney and Chuck Jones, 
but the field went through a long creative 
slump in the ’70s and ’80s, as programmers 
churned out Saturday-morning knock-offs 
| made mainly to shill toys (My Little Pony) 
or repurpose sitcom characters (The Fonz 
and the Happy Days Gang). Today car- 
toons have undergone a renaissance, as 
kids’ channels such as Nickelodeon and 
Cartoon Network have given their anima- 
tors the freedom of auteurs. Smarter and 
more idiosyncratic, these animators have 
created shows like Cartoon Network’s The 
Powerpuff Girls that have become not just 
hits but cultural icons. “It harkens back to 
the old days at Warner Bros., when guys 
were creating Daffy Duck and Bugs Bunny, 
and they had free rein,” says Powerpuff cre- 
ator Craig McCracken. There’s still plenty of 
toy-driven junk, particularly in the animé- 
action category, but cartoons have also 
become more diverse (with new entries like 
Disney Channel's African-American The 
Proud Family) and ambitious (Cartoon Net- 
| work’s epic Samurai Jack). 
Of course, there’s still cashing in to be 

done—SpongeBob has lent his image to 
Target, Burger King and Nabisco Cheese 
Nips, and a SpongeBob movie is in the 
works. But, Hillenburg says, the art 
comes first. “I could get more mon- 
ey from a [broadcast] network,” he 
says, but “I was interested in doing 
the show the way I wanted.” Now 
that creators like him can do that, 
it is, in the world of cartoons at 
least, a great time to be a kid, a 

grownup or—best of all—a little 

ofeach. —Reported by Jeanne 
McDowell/Los Angeles 
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ON SEPTEMBER 21ST, 
THE ENTERTAINMENT COMMUNITY 
CAME TOGETHER TO HELP THE NATION HEAL 
THROUGH THE POWER OF MUSIC... 
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The historic two-hour live broadcast 
that raised more than $100 million 
and was watched by 89 million viewers. 


Be a part of that night 
and continue to help America’s Heroes. 


AVAILABLE ON 2CD SET, DVD*& VHS -12.4.01 








STAPP: A vibrato like a mounted assault rifle 


Rock at the Top 


Creed’s Weathered blows 
past Britney on the charts 


ULMINATING THE PROGRESS THAT 

rock has made against pop this year, 

three dudes who write their own 

songs and play their own instru- 
ments are outselling Britney Spears with 
their new CD. For many people over 14, 
that sounds like an answer to a fervent 
prayer. But it’s unclear whether the hard- 
rock band Creed’s new album Weathered 
(Wind-up), which debuted at first place on 
the Billboard 200 by selling 887,000 copies 
in its first week, is salvation or the devil in 
disguise. 

Creed is certainly better than just 
about any teen-pop act. Vocalist Scott 
Stapp, 28, has a vibrato like a mounted 
assault rifle, and guitarist Mark Tremonti, 
27, who doubles as bassist on this record to 
replace ex-band mate Brian Marshall, 
bangs out tried and true arena-rock chord 
progressions with precision. But the 
canned mysticism of the lyrics almost 
inspires nostalgia for the professional, if 
dispassionate, songwriting of producer 
Max Martin and other behind-the-scenes 
teen-pop studio wizards. “Let’s give love 
to all,” Stapp intones on the final track, 
Lullaby. Let’s give thesauri to all song- 
writers incapable of dreaming up more 
original ways to voice that sentiment. 

Like its chart-topping hard-rock col- 
leagues in Staind, Creed may prove to be 
a lesson in Rock 101 for the Britney gen- 
eration, a bland Big Mac to wean the kids 
off musical Gerber. But after a few bites 
of what this band serves up, experienced 
buds will crave more exotic fare—like 
Pearl Jam. By Benjamin Nugent 








Star Gazing Has Never Been This Exciting 


Join the biggest names in sports and entertainment as they light-up the Shrine Auditorium in Los Angeles 
for an NBC special featuring surprise musical guests and the presentation of the 


Hosted by Bob Costas 


SPONSORED BY 


PONTIAC EXCITEMENT | 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there! 


Long in Seurat’s 
shadow, Paul Signac 
was a terrific painter 
in his own right 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





T MAY NOT SIGNIFY TOO MUCH IN JUDG- 
ing his paintings, but Paul Signac (1863- 
1935) had what comparatively few 
artists—or people of any kind, for that 
matter—ever get: an enviably happy life, 
whose pleasures never reduced him to 
complacency. He was well off—and gen- 
erous in buying his friends’ pictures. He 
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was talented. He loved the sea and was 
able to exercise that love by constantly 
cruising the Mediterranean coast of 
France in an ll-m cutter christened, in 
homage to Edouard Manet’s infamous 
nude, the Olympia. (His first and much 
smaller boat he named, to show his artis- 
tic affiliations, the Manet-Zola-Wagner, a 
heavy cargo for a mere day sailer to car- 
ry.) He “discovered” St.-Tropez long be- 





fore tourism did, and built there a big 


rambling house, La Hune, which was his 
base and which still, happily, belongs to 
his descendants. 


Signac was also an energetic and tal- 
ented writer, an avid reader and biblio- 
phile, and an ardent backer of the avant- 
garde in the days when that word 
actually meant something. “The 
golden age has not passed,” ran the 
subtitle he appended to an enormous 
didactic canvas, In the Time of Har- 
mony, 1893-95. “It lies in the future.” 
The picture set out to depict the joys 
of anarchist cooperation: free love, 
picnics, games of boule on the beach, 

farm labor made easy by a steam-powered 

reaper in the distance. What in fact lay in 

the future was the trenches of Flanders 

and the murderous October Revolution. 

Luckily for him, Signac did not have the 

gift of prophecy, and even his anarchism 
| belonged to the Belle Epoque. 


MADLY SPIRALING: Portrait of 
Felix Fenéon, Opus 217, 1890-91 
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BURNS SLOWER 
LASTS-LONGER 


Filtered Pall Mall gives you more puffs 
than other major brands 


Pall Mall 

Warboro and Ban: ae restore vacamarhs of Prip Mors corported, Marlboro 
ghts Menthol, 12 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine; Lights, 12 mg. “t 13mg tne Camel 

te tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. Actual deliver Doral 

ry based on how you 4 and smoke your cigarette. For more product informat Winston 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking pus? 8 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal Jets: Pulls Pie Chiets 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. Source: B&W Analytical Test Results (FTC Method) 


Comparison of Pall Mall, Marlboro, Winston, Camel, Doral 
and Basic Filter Box 100's 











He was filled with idealistic dreams of 
fraternal love and spontaneous world order. 
None of the painters in his circle were un- 
touched by anarchist ideas, particularly 
those of Pyotr Kropotkin. Some, notably 
Maximilian Luce, were vigorous activists, 
marked down by the police. Signac was nev- 
er that militant, but his best friend among 
critics, Félix Fénéon, was always suspected 
(though this was never proved) of having 
helped carry out a deadly bomb attack on 
a fashionable Paris restaurant, Foyot’s. 
Signac never hurt anyone, though he 
was right in the thick of the closest re- 
lationship between political and aes- 
thetic radicalism that the 19th century 
could show. In sum, he seems to have 
had no enemies, an almost incredible 
achievement in any art world. Lucky 
the artist who can boast such a life—not 
that Signac was given to bragging. 

Signac and Georges Seurat were 
the leaders of a group awkwardly 
styled the neo-Impressionists. Seurat 
has always been seen as the inventor, 
Signac as the follower. This unfairly 
simple view should, with luck, be dis- 
pelled by the retrospective of some 120 
oils, watercolors and drawings by 
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1888-1890. (Does the worthy proletariat 
ever suffer from ennui? Apparently not.) 
Nothing is happening. A young husband in 
a stiff jacket and striped pants is poking the 
fireplace in a desultory way. His wife stares 
out the window, her back to us. The folds 
and pleats of her costume, intensely for- 
mal, suggest a caryatid—but a caryatid with 
nothing at all to support and nothing what- 











Signac on view through Dec. 30 at New 
York City’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, its only venue in the U.S. 

The show is not to be missed. 
Signac, for much of his life, was a ter- 
rific painter: tough, contemplative, 
highly sensitive to color and gifted in 
the organization of forms. Sometimes 
his pictures are a little pedantic: he 
goes at his shapes with the stolid deter- 
mination of a silkworm chewing its 
way across a mulberry leaf. But the 
best of them are filled with a joy in life 
that Seurat, a curiously melancholy 
artist some of the time, couldn’t top. 
Signac makes you feel—really feel, not 
just think—what it can be like to be in a 
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HYMN OF HATE, VISION OF RESPLENDENCE: 


ground of fruit-jelly abstract forms. The 
dandified, loony energy of Fénéon’s argot- 
filled writing seems impacted into that 
background, even though its source is a 
Japanese kimono pattern. My, you think, 
those guys must have had some laughs to- 
gether. Which they did. 

Both Signac and Seurat strove to give a 
noble, architectural permanence to fleet- 
ing effects by analyzing shape and light 
in terms of dots of color. They wanted 
rigor and system, not Impressionist 
spontaneity. Each man influenced the 
other; Seurat was the greater artist, but 
it was a real partnership. Thus it was 
Signac who persuaded Seurat, and not 
the other way round, to purify his color 
by banishing earth pigments from his 
palette. Later Signac would give up on 
the dot, using larger spots in a sort of 
mosaic. Under the influence of Turner, 
whose luminous watercolors and oils he 
adored, he plunged into fantasies of ra- 
diant color that weren't governed by the 
theoretical system with which Seurat is 
forever associated. Seurat might have 
changed too, but he died in 189] at the 
sadly early age of 32, after a career of 
only nine years. 

Luck—and a yachtsman’s robust 
health—granted Signac some 40 years 
more than Seurat got. But he never 
painted better than he did in the late 
1880s and early 1890s. His best pic- 
tures of the Céte d’Azur—of Cassis, of 
St.-Tropez—possess a wonderful rigor, 
density and subtlety of color. The 
danger inherent in pointillism was that 
all those microdots, if their tonal re- 
lations were not perfectly controlled, 
could look like a bad case of measles. In 
his middle years Signac almost always 
avoided this. The seascapes become 
what they are meant to be: a vibration 
of light. 

Cap Canaille, Cassis, Opus 200, 
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Signac’s acerbic Sunday, 1888-1890, above, and 
the radiant Cap Canaille, Cassis, Opus 200, 1889 


1889, is a superb example. The day is 
fading. The tartans, or lateen-rigged 


world ruled by the pleasure of color 
and by the calm reflection that is, so to 


speak, its postcoital afterglow. 

Signac never achieved a masterpiece 
of the order of Seurat’s A Sunday After- 
noon on the Island of La Grande Jatte, but 
how many painters have? In the late 1880s 
and early 1890s, though, he brought off a 
sequence of ravishingly beautiful land- 
scapes that stand with the best of late 19th 
century art, along with some remarkable 
figure paintings. 

The latter include the somber and 
acerbic hymn of hate to the boredom 
French lefty intellectuals always attribute 
to respectable middle-class life, Sunday, 








ever to do. An equally bored-looking cat, if 
cats can look bored, hesitates between the 
two of them. The very air is congested with 
the excessive patterns of a middle-class in- 
terior, with its ugly mock-Henri II furni- 
ture. It manages to be monumentally stat- 
ic, miserable and funny, all at once. 

At the opposite extreme from this im- 
age is Signac’s wonderful and bizarre 
Portrait of Félix Fénéon, Opus 217, 
1890-91—the fox-jawed face with its little 
tuft of beard in profile, the hand holding a 
cyclamen, against a madly spiraling back- 
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fishing boats, triangular scraps of 
white sail on the blue, are flocking back to 
port. The pallid horizon is delicately tint- 
ed with pink, lavender, yellow. The fore- 
ground, with its purple house and laven- 
der rocks, is already darkening. But the 
sunset has lit up the prismatic shape of the 
headland to a blazing orange-yellow, a 
thrilling and almost transcendent inten- 
sity. It is the kind of painting that can ab- 
sorb any amount of looking, and after 
10 minutes with it you can appreciate how 
Signac grasped the sensuous abundance 
of the world. a 
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Crossing Guard 





Rollover Specialist. Sure, you can count on a crossing guard's help at a busy intersection. 
But with the complexities of a 401k rollover? At Charles Schwab, our Rollover Specialists 
can assist you with the entire rollover process. Making it as simple as crossing the street. 
Charles Schwab's Rollover Specialists can handle the details of rolling over your 401k: 
* Assisting you with all the related paperwork 
+ Contacting your previous employer on your behalf 


. Assisting with the asset transfer process 


Once you've rolled over your assets into a Schwab IRA, you can sit 
down with us and we can help you decide how to best invest those assets 
for retirement. Rest assured, Schwab offers the kind of expert advice you'd 
expect from us: 


Objective. Uncomplicated. And not driven by commission. 


Call to speak with us today about rolling over your 401k and 
you will also receive our guide, Smart Strategies for Changing Jobs. 





SCHWAB 


can | 1-800-790-6044 eck schwab.com vn EB locations nationwide 


Canadian residents call Charles Schwab Canada Co. at 1-866-339-0399 or visit schwabcanada.com 
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Have We Gota Car Deal for You! 


Shoppers confront a dizzying variety of ways to buy a 
car. Here's how to find the best plan for your needs 


HANKS TO THE UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS THEY OFFERED IN RECENT 
months, car dealers have cleared out most of their 2001 inventory and 


are getting more selective with their deals. Financing at 0% is now most- 


ly limited to shorter, 36-month loans. Audi and Hummer are no longer 


offering special inducements, and at other carmakers, fewer models are on the 


sale rack. In general, however, buyers are still asked to choose between two 
types of incentive: cheap financing or a $2,000 to $3,000 cash rebate. 


How do you calculate 
which to take? “It’s really 
hard” because of the many 
variables involved, says Art 
Spinella, vice president of 
CNW Marketing Research in 
Bandon, Ore. But you can 
make a smart choice by get- 
ting key information before 
you head to the dealership: 

@ Your credit score. As more 
cars have moved, dealers have 
tightened up the credit re- 
quirements needed to qualify 
for 0% financing. You now 
need a credit score as calculat- 
ed by Fair Isaac & Co. of 
about 660 or above, which im- 
mediately rules out two-thirds 
of the population. You can ac- 
cess your score for $12.95 at 
myfico.com. If you don’t quali- 
fy for 0%, opt for the rebate. 

@ Your payment preference. If 
you qualify for 0% financing 
and can afford the monthly 
payments, that’s the way to go. 
Even if you've always been a 
cash buyer, 0% financing is 
best because it allows you to 
invest the money until the 
payments are due. The deci- 
sion isn’t as clear cut if you 
need to stretch out the pay- 


Jean Chatzky is editor-at- 


large for MONEY magazine. 
You can send her an e-mail at 
moneytalk@moneymail.com 





ments over four or five years. 
On a 48-month loan, you can 
generally figure that each per- 
centage point you lop off the 
interest rate will save you 
$20.50 for every $1,000 that 


row. You 
can head to 
cars.com on 
the Web, 
where an 
incentives- 
comparison 
calculator will 
allow you to see 
a side-by-side 
snapshot. 

®& How long 

you keep a 

car. If you trade 

in every three years and log 
fewer than 15,000 miles 
annually, leasing is a good 
option. Residual values aren’t 
so inflated as they were a few 
years ago, which means 


monthly payments are higher. 


But on a regional basis, there 


are some sporadic good deals. 
You're getting one, Spinella 
says, if you can find a 
monthly pay- 
ment on a 36- 
month lease 


that’s one-third lower than 
the monthly payment on a 
60-month purchase. 

@ Other costs. The long-term 
cost of a particular car goes 
far beyond your monthly pay- 
ment. The 2001 Mitsubishi 
Montero, for example, costs 
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track to be the second best 
ever. Does that make the 
stocks of the Big Three a buy? 
Probably not. Auto-industry 
analysts on Wall Street are 
ielselcleBslelelti@-ielilercde -laar-lale| 
for U.S.-made cars, severe 
price pressures—particularly 
on SUVs and light trucks—and 
a strong dollar, which hurts U.S 
manufacturers and helps their 
foreign competitors 

The analysts are looking for 
consumer confidence to return 
in the second half of 2002 and 
bolster car sales. But smart 
investors will play that revival 
without buying Daimier-Chrysler 
Ford or GM. Morgan Stanley an 
alyst Steve Girsky recommends 
the stocks of foreign manufac 
turers—particularly Honda and 
Nissan, which trade as ADRs 
He also likes parts suppliers 
like Lear Industries, which 
makes electronics, flooring and 
instrument panels, and Visteon 
Corp., which manufactures 
aftermarket accessories such 
as sound systems. 

What will it take to make 
U.S. auto stocks attractive? 
Cuts in excess capacity anda 
few hit products, says Girsky 
When does he expect those? He 
says, “It's tough to know J.C. 





several hundred dollars 
more to own per year than 
the other vehicles in its class 
because of higher insurance 
rates and higher repair costs. 
(Estimates on individual 
vehicle repair costs are avail- 
able from the Insurance 
Institute for Highway 
Safety at iihs.org.) 

Once you've nailed 
these details, it’s time 
to shop—and shop hard. 
A discouraging result of 

the recent big incentives 

is that consumers have 
been haggling less. Accord- 

ing to research by CNW, 
only 42% of car buyers even 
attempt to negotiate, a figure 
that varies widely by city, 
from 61% in Detroit to 31% in 
Seattle. The lesson: if you 
don’t ask, you don’t get. 
Shoppers in Detroit are 
saving an average of 22% off 
the sticker price. Shoppers in 
Seattle save only 7%. a 
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ORIGINAL SIM If you liked The 
Sims, the best-selling computer 
game that simulates ordinary 
life, you'll definitely have the 
hots for The Sims: Hot Date 
($30). Building on the virtual 
world of The Sims, Hot Date 
adds more complex relation- 
ships and a funky downtown 
setting with night spots where 
your Sims can now engage in 
several new “interactions"— 
including the “suave kiss.” the 
“dip kiss,” and, if necessary, the 
Springeresque “slap fight.” 


BETTER BROWSER Coke and 
Pepsi, McDonald's and Burger 


in life. Opera, a Web browser 
that hails from Norway, has a lot 
going for it that the others don't. 
Opera takes up less space on 
your hard drive—it’s only a 3MB 
download—it crashes less of- 
ten and in many cases it down- 
loads Web pages faster than its 
rivals. Anew and improved ver- 
sion, Opera 6.0, is now avail- 
able free at www.opera.com. 


TV OR NOT TV Remember Tivo, 
the gadget that digitally records 
your favorite shows? The next 
generation is here: SonicBlue’s 
ReplayTV 4000 ($699) works 
like a Tivo but also connects to 
the Intemmet so you can swap 
recorded shows online—if you 
have a fast connection, that is; 
these are big files. Trading TV 
shows over the Net for free? If 
this reminds you of the Nap- i 
ster flap, you're not alone: | 
the Big Three networks are 
suing. —By Lev Grossman 
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All! Wantfor Christmas... 


Why should kids have all the fun? Online wish lists can 
be a blast, as long as you send them to the right people 


VERY DECEMBER, I PRAY FOR A LITTLE INSPIRATION. RATHER THAN SPEND HOURS 
wandering around crowded shopping malls in despair, I pray that the 
perfect gift idea for everyone in my family will pop into my head before I leave 
the house. When I’m lucky, it does—like the George Foreman grill I got my 
brother last year and the Russian-icon calendar I found for my mom in Brighton 
Beach, N.Y. But all too often, I have succumbed to the lure of the gift certificate. 
This year, online retailers are making a special effort to help the gift impaired 


by encouraging people 
to create wish lists they 
can e-mail to friends 
and relatives, much 
like the Christmas 

lists we made when 
we were little. (Kids 
can e-mail Santa 
directly from the 
claus.com site.) | admit 
that the wish-list idea 
struck me at first as 
horribly tacky. What 
self-respecting adult 
would send a list of gift 
demands? But after 
trying the online 

registries and gauging rf 
the reactions of the people I 
sent lists to, I’m a believer. 

My favorite wish-list site 
was amazon.com. After I signed 
up, it displayed a selection of 
suggestions based on my past 
purchases, followed by best 
sellers in various categories. In 
less than an hour, I found six 
things I never knew I wanted, 
from a new novel to a fondue 

set. The e-mail Amazon 

sends out has pictures em- 


€ +. 
@} bedded in it and a place to 
Y 

‘ 


craft your own delicately 
worded message (“If 
you're wondering what I'd 





You can send questions 
or comments to Anita at 
hamilton@time.com 













like for Christmas ...”). 

Smart design and good 
selection make Target’s wish 
lists a pleasure. I found 
everything from $35 pearl 
earrings to gift baskets and 
electronic gadgets. I liked 
target.com so much, I decided 
to buy one of my own wish-list 
items—a holiday CD for $8.99. 

Of the four department- 
and clothing-store sites I tried— 
Eddie Bauer, JCPenney, 
Macy’s and Nordstrom— 
macys.com was tops. Its gift 
finder feels too much like a 
database search, but a cool 
product-comparison feature 
lets you see items side by side, 
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while zoom and pan 
buttons provide 
close-ups, 
Not all sites are 
winners, however. 
I gave up on pottery 
barn.com because the 
listmaking procedure 
was so tedious, it made 
me feel like I was reg- 
istering for a wedding. 
(As if I need to be 
reminded of just 
how single I am.) 
A slew of 
independent gift- 
registry sites I 
checked out—such as 
> firstregistry.com, 
wishclick.com and 
muygiftlist.com—were even 
clunkier and more limited. 

Of course, no wish list is 
any good if it offends the folks 
who get it. My mom finds 
them too impersonal, but my 
roommate and sister think 
they're great—provided you 
send them only to people with 
whom you regularly exchange 
gifts. The clincher came from 
my friend Dmitri, a typical guy 
who hates to shop. “I never 
know what to get people,” he 
said. “These are such a relief.” 
If you're not sure how some- 
one will react to receiving your 
lists, try the old-fashioned 
approach: just ask. a 











If you need new ways to entertain the kids, come to Best Buy. We can set you up with 
the latest in mobile video to help keep them occupied. And that’s half the battle. 








BestBuy.com 
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Christine Gorman 


Sleepless in America 


A new pill can keep you alert on even a few hours of 
sleep—but it’s not for everyone. What you need to know 


F YOURE LIKE MOST PEOPLE, YOU KNOW THAT A SLEEPLESS NIGHT CAN SAP YOUR 
energy and turn your brain into mush. So it may be hard to fathom how anyone 
could complain about having too much sleep. And yet that’s the predicament 
faced by the estimated 200,000 Americans who suffer from a condition called 
narcolepsy. They don’t generally fall asleep in the middle of a meal or a conversa- 
tion—that happens in movies and television sitcoms. But they struggle with an over- 
whelming sense of drowsiness they can’t shake—even after a good night's rest. 


Many narcoleptics found 
relief two years ago when the 
Food and Drug Administration 
approved a drug called Provigil 
that helps promote daytime 
alertness. Although technically 
a stimulant, the drug seemed to 
be relatively free of the kind of 
twitchy side effects produced 
by amphetamines. 

That prompted Cephalon, 
the biotech firm that markets 
the drug in the U.S., to begin 
studies to determine whether 
the pill could prove useful for a 
wider variety of problems, in- 
cluding obstructive sleep ap- 
nea, a condition in which vari- 
ous breathing problems make 
restful sleep nearly impossible. 
(Even after successful treat- 
ment of the breathing problem, 
some people with sleep apnea 
still feel extremely drowsy dur- 
ing the day.) Last week 
Cephalon announced plans to 
acquire—for $450 million in 
cash—the small French phar- 
maceutical company from 
which it licenses Provigil. 

But before you decide to 
ring up your physician for a 
Provigil prescription, there are 
several things you need to 
know. This is not a drug you 





To learn more about sleep, visit 
www. healthfinder.gov. Or you 
can e-mail gorman@time.com 


f 





WAKE-UP PILL: Most often the best prescription is more shut-eye 


take just because you've got a 
paper due tomorrow or a long 
drive ahead. Like all other 


drugs, Provigil has side effects. 


The most common short-term 
effect is headache, though 
some folks have reported 
nausea and anxiety too. It may 
also make birth control pills 
less effective. And no one 
knows what the long-term 
effects may be. Indeed, 
researchers aren’t even sure 
what the drug does to the 
brain on a biochemical level. 
What doctors do know is 
that burning the midnight oil 
is bad for your health. Sleep is 
the body’s great restorer. It 
helps ensure the proper work- 
ing of the brain, balances the 
emotions and maintains the 
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immune system. Despite news 
reports last week suggesting 
that Provigil might make sleep 
unnecessary, even Cephalon 
execs don’t go that far. 
“Provigil is not a substitute for 
sleep,” insists Matthew Miller, 
senior director of pharma- 
cology. “That’s the last thing I 
want to see happen.” 

As a society, we tend to 
underestimate sleep. We stay 
up late to watch television. 
We're open for business 24/7. 
We don’t get enough exercise 
and depend too much on cof- 
fee to get us through the day. 

If you have a sleep dis- 
order that is rooted in biology, 
a drug like Provigil might make 
a difference. For the rest of us, 
it’s the last thing we need. & 










NicoDerm® CQ? is the 
#1 doctor-recommended 
stop-smoking aid availat 
without a prescription* = 


Many smokers today are looking | *) 
effective way to quit. Here are some of 
_ questions frequently asked by smokers: 


Q: How does NicoDerm CQ work? 
| A: The NicoDerm CQ patch provides a safe, steady level of 
_ Medicinal nicotine to your system through a special nicotine rate- bia alia mae 
i ~~ CONtrOlling membrane. It's with you 24 hours a day to help ——_ 
¥ calm cravings’* Then the 3-step’ process lets you 
gradually step down your dose, the way doctors prefer. 


+ 


Q: Is it safe? 
A: Yes, NicoDerm CQ is a clinically proven safe and effective way to help you 


stop smoking, and it is FDA-approved. CQ does not contain the tars, toxins or For more information 
carbon monoxide that cigarettes do about NicoDerm CQ, 
or to purchase the full 


Q: What types of patches are available? 








A: The NicoDerm CQ patch is available in opaque and clear for a more personal ie Therapy Kit 
way to quit. Clear NicoDermCQ is the only transparent nicotine patch, and it has at a 15% discount, visit 
the same efficacy of original NicoDerm CQ. The clear patch also allows smokers of www.nicodermcgq.com. 
all skin types to discreetly wear the patch. 
NicoDerm CQ has already helped millions of people quit their smoking 
habit. So take your health back today with the help of NicoDerm CQ. 

ir 
Us ire pene Rpoibien: ca mprove chance of succes . wt Teamecenmas prerew CQ 


The power to help you quit. 


American 
Red Cross 


Together, we can save a life 


“I managed a restaurant right 
next to the World ‘Irade Center. 


I was on the train when I saw the fire and smoke. I didn’t know what was going to happen. The Red 
Cross took care of my mortgage and paid for food for my family. I saw them helping so many people. 
A lot of them were Chinese and couldn’t speak English. So I volunteered as a translator. I’m still 


helping today.” 


Thank you, America, for helping Yung Ooi. 


To learn more, contact your local American Red Cross chapter. You can also visit www.redcross.org. 


American Red Cross Liberty Funds were not used to pay for placement of this advertising 


Photo: Jeanette Ortiz 











By ELLIN MARTENS 





FROM HERE TO PATERNITY 


Is ELIZABETH HURLEY the new Diana—lovely, spurned and not averse to 
tipping off the tabloids? Hurley, currently four months along in that family 
way, says Hollywood producer and multimillionaire Stephen Bing is the father. 
But Bing, “a spermicidal maniac,” according to those hyper British tabs, is not 
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so sure. “Ms. Hurley and | were not in an exclusive relationship when she be- 
came pregnant,” he said in a statement issued to newspapers. “It was her 
choice to be a single mother.” Bing—dubbed Bing Laden by Hurley pals— 
added gallantly, “If indeed | am the father, | will be an extremely involved and 
responsible parent.” This was worse than the time Anna Kournikova called Hur- 
ley ugly. Worse than losing her role as the star face of Estée Lauder to a younger 
model. Worse, even, than starring in Bedazzled. “I loved Stephen enormously 
during the 18 months we were together,” was Liz's rejoinder. “| was completely loyal 
and faithful to Stephen throughout as, indeed, he assured me he was with me.” If 


he is Dada Bing and refuses financial support, Bing could be taken to court in Can a Boy Save 
Poetry? 





California, where Baby Hurley could get a quarter of his annual earnings. Dada Boom. 





x 
= Here, astory with a Dickensian 
= twist for Christmas. A boy con- 


DESTINY MUST 


BE FULFILLED! 





{ fined toa wheelchair with a life- 
= threatening disease makes three 


Bootyliciously successful girl wishes: to meet his idol, Jimmy 
group DESTINY'S CHILD walked Carter; to publish a volume of 
= with sey of the = his poetry; and—because he has 
oe Seer devas : a keen nose for commerce—to 
wes anita Tact Holtetioes 6 geton the Oprah Winfrey Show 
; coca i = to hawk his books. Success! 
Knowles, controller of Destiny ; 

—creatively speaking—and * MATTIE STEPANEK, 11, got all 
father to lead singer Beyonce, his wishes and then one: a con- 
sehen seyret ed percha Ss . tract from Hyperion for three 
sFSTe sa ats ir = r books to join his best-selling 
porate a art volumes Heartsongs and Jour- 
“We're giving the sounda ney Through Heartsongs. Step- 
break.” So Michelle Williams anek, of Upper Marlboro, Md., 
(far right), 21, will have a has a rare form of muscular dys- 
a red sexed trophy that keeps him on a ven- 

also S a single on this : : : : 

o M tilator; the disease killed his two 
ane se i—aaiGe brothers and sister. His mother 
the asbes Austin Powers film. also has MD. Mattie showed his 
They'll still tour. As Rowland gift for poetry early on—at age 
explained to a reporter, “You 3. Although he almost died this 
know how the Beatles broke summer, he has too many plans 
pss er pcre tented to dwell on his health. “My life 
Sack tepetber a ‘hay anon mission is to spread peace to 
even stronger?” Psst. Kelly? the world,” he said. Next up: a 
They never did get back together. speaking tour. 


That old saying about not wanting to see how laws or sausages are made? The 
same could apply to the financing of Broadway shows. On the stage of Manhattan 
state supreme court, composer-lyricist STEPHEN SONDHEIM (left; Follies, A Little 
Night Music) and Hollywood producer SCOTT RUDIN (The Royal Tenenbaums, Clue- 


less) are facing off over rights to Sondheim's musical Gold! Back story: composer 
pens musical; producer invests in musical; producer sees early efforts and ... hates 
it. Composer retools, plans Chicago opening. Two days after learning this, producer 
threatens to sue theater. The two fight over who now owns the rights. Judge sides 
with Sondheim, who also wants $5 mil. The show can go on? Not yet. Rudin counter- 
sues, alleging fraud, etc. Wants $8 mil. The curtain goes up on that circus next year. 
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Roger Rosenblatt 


God Is Not on My Side. Or Yours 


HIS IS THE SEASON WHEN ONE TENDS TO THINK ABOUT 

God (if one thinks about God at all), and I would like to 

offer the opinion that God is not thinking about us. Or if 

he is (I'll stay with he), one has no way of knowing that— 

unless, of course, one is like Mohamed Atta, who had a patho- 

logical view of faith, or Jerry Falwell, whose mind is Taliban mi- 

nus the bloodlust. This week the Taliban leader, Mohammed 

Omar, may be wondering how tight he is with God, after all. In 

September he was certain that God rooted for our extinction. 

Now, with the surrender of Kandahar, the mullah may be shop- 
ping for a more competent deity. 

“A fanatic,” said Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr. Dooley, “is a 
man that does what he thinks 
th’ Lord wud do if He knew th’ 
facts in th’ case.” On the other 
hand, there are folks like me 
who are fanatically uncertain 
about what God is thinking. I 
believe in him, all right. But I do 
not believe that he is on our, or 
any, side in wars or that he over- 
souls his way through the trees 
or that he presides over my 
bowling game. 

The essential act of faith, it 
seems to me, is wonder—a sort 
of involuntary fascination in 
awe. By awe, I do not mean the 
act of seeking, either—the quest 
one hears a lot these days in 
the affectionate recollection of 
Harrison’s My Sweet 
Lord. | don’t believe in seeking, 
and I don’t believe in finding. 


George 


Most religions make awe difficult, because they are con- | 


cerned with ideology, uniformity, loyalty and favoritism—not 
the most useful tools for those who choose to live in mystery. 
One says that he respects someone else’s religion, but it is like 
saying he thinks someone else’s children wonderful. 

Similarly, if one prays for gifts and protections, one must 
naturally assume that God micromanages the universe for the 
advantage of particular believers. If, however, one sees 
prayer as what theologian Paul Tillich called “the great deep 
sigh,” prayer becomes an act of unconscious adoration. Reli- 
gion becomes more generous and modest. Even the Gospels 
were written “according to,” which was a way of saying “as I 
see it.” 

One would like to think that God is on our side against the 
terrorists, because the terrorists are wrong and we are in the 
right, and any deity worth his salt would be able to discern that 
objective truth. But this is simply good-hearted arrogance 





| cloaked in morality—the same kind of thinking that makes 
people decide that God created humans in his own image. (See 
the old New Yorker cartoon that shows a giraffe in a field, 
thinking “And God made giraffe in his own image.”) The God 
worth worshiping is the one who pays us the compliment of 
self-regulation, and we might return it by minding our own 
business. 

So indefinite is my idea of God that I do not even connect 
it to morality. It is pleasant to believe that God wants us to be- 
have well, and that if we do, we may be making those choices 
that he hoped for when he let us alone. Then again, we may not. 
What if God is who James Joyce said he is in Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, one who sits 
back after creation “paring his 
fingernails”? The idea is hard to 
swallow, which is what makes 
faith equally confounding and 
thrilling. 

In practical terms, it might 
be quite upsetting to learn God’s 
opinion on such issues as human 
cloning, abortion, school prayer, 
capital punishment, 
tion, nuclear weapons, starva- 
tion, disease and an excessive 
number of Krispy Kremes. 
Where has God been since 1973 
regarding the New York Knicks? 
I'd like to know. If one wants 
proof that God does not side with 
someone who merely invokes his 
name frequently, take point 
guard Charlie Ward (please). 

This whole business of knowing God’s devices is particu- 
larly nettling to us modern scientific Americans, who have as- 
sured ourselves that we are capable of knowing everything. But 
it is always interesting to see how knowledge, no matter how 
fundamental or revolutionary, discloses as many mysteries as 
it unravels. 

Theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer made his way to America 
from Nazi Germany at the outbreak of World War II but then 
decided to return to his country to join the Resistance. He par- 
ticipated in a failed attempt to assassinate Hitler, and was 
caught, jailed and hanged. Bonhoeffer addressed this question 
of knowing with the example of a rose. He said that science al- 
lows us to grasp nearly everything about the composition of a 
rose because we have learned so much about pollination, photo- 
synthesis and so forth. And yet, he said, once we have done all 
that analysis, we still ask, What is a rose? 

Hitler had a different question. “Who says,” he asked, “that 
I am not under the special protection of God?” a 
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THE GREATEST RISK 
IS NOT TAKING ONE. 


It takes courage to do something that's never been done before. To attempt a feat that goes beyond conventional thinking. 
But, it also takes planning and a complete understanding of all the problems that may arise. No one has better firsthand 
knowledge of the inherent risks of daring enterprises than we do. In fact, we're the leading U.S.-based provider of custom-tailored 
risk solutions for companies all over the world. So the next time you wake up, mind ablaze with an idea that nobody's 
attempted to pursue before, contact AIG. We're the organization that helps challenging ventures get off the ground. 


WORLD LEADERS IN INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 


insurance and services provided by members of American Internationa 
Group, Inc,, 70 Pine Street. Department A, New York, New Yor« 10270 





WWW.AIG.COM 


| panoon US WHILE WE CHANGE THE WAY YOU THINK ABOUT DOG rooo. | 


Introducing new Beneful’ brand dog food from Purina. You'l! |ove the wholesome, 
healthful blend of real ingredients. Your dog will love the irresistible combination of 
flavors and textures. It has the nutrition he needs. And the taste that keeps him happy, 


meal after meal. New Beneful from Purina 


Contains 
vegetables with 
Vitamin A and 
other important 
vitamins and 
minerais 


Wholesome 


share ond 0 N {Bi URIN A rul 
S ‘ and DOG F O 
x With Wholesome Grains & Real Bee! 


Accented with Vitamin-Rich Vegetabl 
Protein-rich 
beef to help 


build strong 


HEALTHFUL. FLAVORFUL. BENEFUL’ 


www beneful com 











